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Gh TAY on BACHELORS 


Who ever heard of such a thing ? But it may come! 'Phey tax them in 801 
countries and why not in England? So Benedicts all of you be warned in tir: 
1 1 4 But then there are some Spinst · 

8 / ’ é : 


n then from the ordinary run of 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


like the maids of Llangollen, wi 
refuse to marry. What tax sh: 
be laid on these? Sauce for 
gander should be sauce for 
“goose. Then who shall levy « 
een the Bachelors, and u 
f shall the amount be? Some. 
; r to marry, and others 
not willin’,” and a small minor 
cannot find their twin soul. 
would not have a man marry a 
he disliked to avoid taxing. ‘! 
remedy would be worse than 
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All gufferers from Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Wind on the Stomach, ~ 
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PrRHAPS you have never read a ser‘al story in your 
lite Whether you have or not, let us advise you—nay, 
jet us implore you, to read the first chapters of 
* The Invaders on page 579. 


— — 


Two newsboys witnessed a performance of Hamlet. 

In the last scene, after Hamlet has killed Laertes and 
the King, the Queen bas died of poison and Hamlet 
of a poisoned wound, one of the boys exclaimed : 

“Tsay, Jim, what a great time that must have been 
for extra speshuls!” 

— — 


Mrs, SLIMPURBSE: “It’s all nonsense to talk about 
managing a husband by silent appeals to his good 
nature. It can't bs done. If you want anything you've 
got to say eo right out. You know this horrid o.d 
hat I've worn for two seasons? 

Mra. : “Yes; and I suggested that you 
should quietly put it on and let him see you wearing 
it. ” 


Mrs. Slimpurse: “Tast’s just what I did—exactly 
what I did; and when I pro to walk down the 
town with him he said, ‘I'm afraid all this finery will 
make my old clothes look shabby. 


— 2 —— 
Prepared for Emergencies. 


“Mamma, didn’t you say last week 11 wanted the 
carving- knife and the chopper 2 ad 

Mra. Suburb: “Indeed I did. Bless his little heart! 
How thoughtful you are! They are both so blunt as to 
be useless.” 

„Well, I'll take em round to the cutler’s for you.” 

“ How sweet of you to offer to dosuch things for your 
mamma, my little cherub. I'll wrap them up.” 

“No, don't wrap them up. I want them to show. 
There's a boy out there waiting to lick me; but I fancy 
when he sees me coming he'll go home!” 


— iZ 


Lord Wolseley and the Ned Man. 


Lorp Wolaxlx tells of an incident that happened 
when he went out to Canada rather 3 to meet 
the pr) man whose acquaintance he had made in the 

Fenimore Cooper. 

One ; he was informed that a nobleman of 
the West had arrived. With his mind full of the con- 
ventional picture of the high-souled noble-minded Red 
man, he went out and found a gentleman clothed in an 
out-of-date dress suit and e who. haring had a 
great deal to do with the Hudson Bay traders, knew a fair 
smattering of French and of English. He talked inces- 
santly for upwards of an hour, and at the expiration of 
that time the General became bored. 

Feeling in his pocket for a coin, he produced a two- 
shilling piece, and, with some fear that he was grossly 
insulting his t, offered it to him. 

as r Tadian looked at it carefully, felt the edges 
and said: 

“Can you mak’ it ha’f-crown ?” 


What She Said. 


A LITTLE ejaculation ma 
annoyance as cau be put into words. 
story is told of the wife of one of the 
our 

She was in her room when some people came to call. 
Her husband received the company, and after a while 
said to his daughter, who was playing about the room: 

“Go upstairs and tell your mamma that Mr. and 
Mrz. Blank have called.” 

The child went, and after a while returned and began 
to play again. 

“Did you tell your mamma Mr. and Mre..Blank are 
nere 2” asked her father. 


„Jes. 
Ten fogs she say?” 1322 
20 5 — 
tation i g Soaked up, and. aie a moment's hes 
“She said—well, she said, Oh, dear! 
All rights reserved.] 
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WEEK ENDING MARCH 10, 1900. 


Sport and Earnest. 


“Txt be a soldier and carry a gun 
When I’m a t big man. 

Tu be a soldier! Ob, won't it be fun! 
Il go to battle like daddy has done, 

When I'm a grown-up man. 


4 J'Il wear a helmet that's shining and bright, 
With a beautiful sword at my side! : 
On a high-stepping o r that's perfectly white, 
All covered with medals I've won in the fight, 

At the head of my troop I will ride.” 


i on. little child! Ah, how little you know 
ow daddy's been “playing ” your “game.” „ 
wie you laugh and you shout, there's a hero laid 
ow, 
With a smile on his lips and his face to the foe. 
Death called, and he answered his name. 


Sleep on, little child, mother bends o er your bed— 
leep on, little child, sleep on. 
Ton are all that is left to her; father is dead, 
You will know later on of the tears that she shed— 
Sleep on, little child, sleep on! 


— —— — 


Ir's no use trying to pull yourself out of trouble with 
a corkscrew. 
—— ͥͤ ſ— 


Mn. Barrett, an early friend of Sir Jobn Tenniel, 
signed some of his drawings 5-12ths,” because, he said, 
his wife was his better-half. 


— — 


Mr. Perprer: “I don't believe there was u dry eye 
in the house when the curtain went down on the third 


N pper: No; but there seemed to be the usual 
number of throats.” 


— fe 


Maxine Sure—First Lady: “I hope we are in the 
right train.” 

Second Lady: “I asked seventeen porters and twenty- 
three passengers if this train went to Brighton, and 
they all said yes, 20 I think we're all right.” 


— — 


Joxxs (who has come with his wife to call on the new 
e : “Wonder if they ve been married long, 
rs. Jones: “Oh, no. Evidently newly married.” 
Jones: How can you tell?” 
Mra. Jones: “Drawing-room smells of tobacco 


smoke!” 
— — 


“I surrosx you will have twice as many rooms to 
your iia before the exposition opens?” said the 
tourist. 

“No,” answered tle Parisian landlord. “We are 
more resourceful than that. We will achieve the same 
practical result by un easier method. We will get 
twice as much money for each room.” 


— — 


Tramp (to fussy old gentleman): “ Will you please 
give me a penny, sir? I’m starving.” 

Fussy Old Gentleman (producing a coin): “ Dear me, 
starving? Can you change half-a-crown P * 

Tramp: “ Yes. sir.” 

Fussy Old Gentleman (pocketing the change): 
Pear, dear, starving. Bless me, but this world is full 
of misery.” 

— 

“ Have you taken anything for your trouble? asked 
the doctor of a long, lank, hungry-looking man, who 
complained of being “ ruti down.” 

“ Well, I haven't been taking much of anything : that 
is, nothing to speak of. I took a couple of bottles of 
Pinkham’s bitters a little while back, and a bottle of 
Quickem’s invigorator, with a couple of boxes of 
Curem's pills, and a lot of quinine and some root 
bitters. Fre got a porous plaster on my back, and I'm 
wearing an electric belt, and red clover four 
times a day, with a dose or two d salts every other 
day ; excepting for that I’m not taking anything.” 


IF IT’S IN P. W. ITS S0. 


Ex rn. Se  Weicecwacs 5 
starios kus“ Hatt. [Ox F. PDEXXX. 


Ds Broxe: “Those were indeed good old times! 
Whenever a knight saw his creditors approaching, he 
simply pulled up his drawbridge.” 

— — 

Banks: “I don't mind the influenza itself so much. 
it's the after effects I'm afraid of.” 

Rivers: “The after effects is what ails me. I'm still 
dodging the doctor for twenty-five shillings.” 


— § = — 


Son: “I hope, governor, that when I attain to your 
years I'll know more than you do.” 

Father: “I'll go you one better. my dear boy, and 
hope that when you lench my uge you'll know as much 
as you think you know now. 


— — 


Excitep Pepestrian : Why didn't you stop that 
fellow when I whistled to you? He's a murderer!” 

Policeman: “ What do I care for —. murderer? I 
have a much more important case than that. Tm just 
running in a man who has no lamp on his bicycle: 

— 2 — 

„War is it?“ . 

“A petition in favour of the woman's movement,” 
she responded in her most insinuating tone of voice. 

“Then I'm against it!“ suid he with the emphasis 
of a man who has some domestic infelicity. “A 
woman is always a-moving and getting into trouble. 
If you ve got anything to keep her still I’ll sign it.” 


— 2 — 
The Laugh Against Him. 


Ons of our lending bishops bas a great reputation 
for ready wit. At an assemblage of noted men a year 
or two ago a lawyer, who was leading counsel of u great 
railway company, tried to poke fun at his Lordship by 
quizzing. At lust he said: 

“ Why don’t you get these railway managers to give 
= a pass over their lines, my Lord? You can pay 
or it by giving them entrance tickets into Heaven.’ 

“Oh, no,” gently “ee the Bishop, I would not 
part them so far from their counsel in the other world.” 
The laugh was general, and the lawyer decided to let 
the parson alone. 


—ůä—— ꝙ— — 


Just the Boy. 


Tun youth was an applicant for a place in a big firm, 
where principal duty would be to ward off by 
— answers the nuisances who daily haunt the 
place. 

„Where have you been employed?” queried the 


manager. 
“ Here and there,” a a the applicant, sirily. 

“Humph! Doing what? 

“Oh, this and that,” was the guarded reply. 

„ You'll do,” said the manager. admiringly ; and the 
youth now occupies a desk near the inquiry window of 
the outer office and dispenses peculiarly indefinite 
answers with liberality to all comers. 


A Hearty Appetite. 


Col ox RL KEKEWICH, during the siege of Kimberley, 
was a Aare by 15 private, Who asked: 

Colonel, when ou expect i 
something tot? 3 pect we are going to get 
* !” exclaimed the Colonel, “did ji Arm 
merely to somethin: to eat?” nn 7 

Well, that's about the size of 1 
Here, ca an officer, “ give this man i 
— Sette aa, 
unde joke, and replied: 
* All right, Colonel,” l ä 5 
The private, exhibi 


Seon 
me a hum, cap’n, stew up a couple o’ chickens, 
bake two or three pounds of — — fetch eatin 


so O milk, and load yer With such ind 
_ man what wouldn’t be willing to die is 1 biithering 


1 hearty meal was prepared for the soldier, but he stin 


The Twentieth Century Begins on January ist, 1901. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A SPY. 


By DEREK VANE. 
Author of the “Three Daughters of Night,” Sc. 


— õ— — 


IV. THE SHAFT OF LIGHT. 


“You will have heard,” said rot pom 1 N —.— 
very important personage is expected on a v lan: 
at the end of the month. I regret to say that everything is 
not as quiet in socialistic circles as I should like under the 
circumstances ; in point of fact, I am decidedly uneasy.” 

I looked up expectantly. 

“You want to know my reasons, of course. Well, they 
are very vague, and hardly deserve the name; they are 
more intuitions than anything else. Iam conscious that 
the atmosphere is distur! but I do not know from what 
quarter the disturbance comes, or it would be easy to guard 
against it, and I do not know what form it willtake. Iam 
convinced some plot is hatching connected with His Majesty, 
but I cannot get hold of a single clue. I have had all the 
well-known centres watched and visited, but they appear to 
be in a state of ful stagnation. Thia is no ordinary 

lice affair, evidently, so I have sent for you.” 

I felt flattered, of course. 

“If 1 am right in my suspicions the plot must be a 
dangerous and important one, by all the secrecy observed, 
and by the fact that none of the usual men ore mixed up in 
it. They are keeping very quiet, and I have taken means 
to convince myself that their inactivity is not assumed. 
Whatever is being done is done by an outsider, probably a 
man of some position; at least, an outsidor is taking the 
principal part. This makes it the more difficult.” 

“Can you offer any suggestion?” I asked, for I saw that 
my task would be far from an one, and failure with 
such high interests at stake might be a very fatal thing for 
me as well as the personage. 

The Chief shrugged his shoulders slightly. - 

„I can only suggest that you should visit some of the 
principal London hotels and see whether you can come upon 
any suspicious person; watch any solitary man wh» has no 
ostensible occupation. You can have as much help as you 
like. I have an idea that if a big thing is contemplated 
they will get an English anarchist to do it; all the sus- 

icious foreigners are too well known to their own po ice. 
Here, with our enormous and constantly moving population, 

it is impossible to be kept as well informed. : 

Where would the 1 made, do you think ?” 

„Here in London, no dow It is the safest place ; they 
have so many burrows to run into). Unfortunately, His 
Majesty insists on . a week or two in town in a quiet 

ts, and, in accordance with his own 
his residence at Cranford's 
cognito, and is travell'ng 


Majesty's entourage, and they will see that his immediate 
surroundings are satisfactory. It is for his safety abroad 
chat I am responsible.” 

“J will do the best I can,” I said doubtfully; “but I 
foresee that I shall not know a moment's peace until His 
Majesty is 2 ol personel ‘eke 

„Of course o not e you to take any responsi- 
bility,” he said kindly, Soo age your best, as I know you 
will; that is all I ask. The issue lies in the lap of the 


I could not but admire the Chicf’s sangfroid. He never 
allowed the cares of office to weigh on him unduly, other- 
wise he would have been unfi for his position. To do 
his very possible, to compass even what lesser minds would 
call the “impossible,” and not to worry; that was his 
arene = Métropole, the Langham, and the Grand, all 

I é „the Lan: an ran 
Arge, popular hotels in which a conspirator might hope to 
pass unnoticed in the crowd; but, though I followed up one 
or two promising clues, they all came to nothing. I was 
almost in despair. His Ma: had arrived in London, and 
at any moment his life might be in danger. I knew the 
Chief would be throwing lines - in every direction, though he 
would not interfere with me, and this only increased my 
energy. I had set my heart on winning the triumph of 
suvces3 for myself. 

At last, in desperation, I decided to go closer home; I 
would take up my residence at Cranford’s Hotel. I agreed 
with the Chief that it was not very likely any member of 
the conspiracy would venture there ; but, being so near His 
Majesty, I might find some thread to guide me. At all 
events, I should learn a little of his habits and movements. 

At present I was completely in the dark in every respect. 
It seemed to mo that someone of wealth and position must 
be the moving spirit in this affair; someone, moreover, who 
was not a person. He was evidently wor 
with a free hand, unhampered by either surveillance or 
of means. Was it not ible such a person might be 
0 


found in His Majong» ue itself? 
I engaged a of rooms at Cranford’s in the name of 


the Comtesse de Ste. Croix, taking an assistant as maid with 
m9. CCC 
His Majesty's entourage. Berthe was of considerable 
assistance to me here, as she gossi with the other 
servants; but our united efforts ted nothing of im- 


portance. 


PEARSON'S MAGAZINE for March, published on the first of the m 
articles, and seven complete 


one, and there was no one in it who 
9 — for suspicion, all were old and 


particularly to those 


His Majesty's suite 
corridor, w 


the hotel — by chance going up and down stairs. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


His Majesty's suite was, under the circumstances, a small 
ve the slighto:t 
thful servants; 80 
turned my attention to the other inmates in the hotel, 
laced in proximity tothe Royal guet. 
apartments occupied the whole of one 
was shut off from the public gallery by a 
ivate door. So that, practically, he was living in a flat of 
is own, and would sco nothing of the general company in 


There were two smaller suites of rooms on his left and 
right. The latter was occupied by a Mr. Dunsterville ; the 
former had only been vacated a day when I took it. Thus 
it will bo seen 4 was in a3 favourable a position as possible 
for observing the Royal movements. 

But, as yet, all my progress had been of a negative 
description; I had found out merely what was not being 
done. I had nover touched on the real and horrible truth. 

One night I was lying awake thinking, for my mind was 
too busy to get much rest, when I was startled by a sudden 
ray of light between the laths of my Venetian blind. 

“Tho moon,” I said to myself sleepily, but it came again 
in the same quick, darting way, being gone in a moment, 
and I half sat up in bed, a little startled. It was a queer 
way for the moon to shine, and it looked very dark outside 
for there to be moonlight at all. Reluctantly I got up and 
pulled the blind aside. It was a clouded sky with no moon 
and scarcely any stara—a black night. I could only sce a 
aed feet in front of me. Where had the light come from 

hen? 

They have been using the searchlight at the Exhibition,” 
I th t, and yet, on a moment's reflection, I know it could 
not bo that. light I had seen was not half so broad or 

werful, though sharp and brilliant. I struck a match and 
Looked at my watch. It was half- one. Clearly the 
light could not come from any place of public entertain- 
mont; they were all closed long ago. I felt vaguely uneasy, 
without knowing why ; but for the last week or two I had 
lived in an atmosphere of suspicion and unrest, aud my 
nerves were, perhaps, not quito as steady as they might 
havo been. 

I looked out of my window again. It faced the courtyard, 
and the stately arched entrance shut out the view of the 
street; nothing could be seon from here, I knew, except the 
tops of the trees in the Square garden. Therefore, it emed 
almost certain that the mysterious shaft of light must havo 
come from somewhere in the hotel itself. And yet how 
could that be? 

I remembered that the middle wing, where His Majesty 
resided, stood a little farther back than the wings on either 
side, in which the corresponding suites of apartments were 
occupied by Mr. Dunsterville and myself, so that the facade 
of tho hotel presented something the appearance of a 
crescent. C uently, that light, if it really came from 
the hotel, could only hive been thrown on my window, in 
the way it was, from one of the windows of the suite of 
rooms belonging to Mr. Dunsterville. 

I stepped noiselessly out on the balcony, which ran round 
the three wings, having a epiked iron partition at cach, and 
looked across at my neighbour; but the whole front of the 
hotel was in complete darkness as far as I could see. I 
closed the glass door, blew out my candle, and went back to 
bed, feeling uncomfortably puzzled. It was only a trifle, it 
was true, but in my present surroundings every triflo 
assumed im Ce. 

The next day I succeeded in getting the chambermaid's 
sub-master — her knowledge, and, having watched 
Mr. Dunsterville out of the hotel and ascertained that no 
one was about, I unlocked the door communicating with his 
suit of rooms, and went in. It was a bold , and 
one for which I should find it difficult to give an adequate 
excuse if it were discovered, but the time arrived when 
I must risk something. Berthe was keeping watch, and I 
knew she would not let me be taken by surprise if it could 
possibly be avoided. 

I stood a moment in the little hall looking round; there 
was nothing to arrest the attention here. I had a very 
vague idea as to what I expected to see or find, but I was 
determined to discover from his surroundings, if I could, 
— manner of a _ this Mr. eyeing was. 

aving no ground to suspect an g or anyone, 
seemed to be to look for boo the aes 


of my neighbour until this 
e gallery on pur- 


ce, though 

e was plain and 
ectly dressed, with a cold, sharply-cut face. He 
like a socicty man; certainly there was nothing to 
the secret assassin. 
On the right of the corridor were two rooms; the first was 
a luxurious sitting-room, bearing signs of masculin 


There was nothing exceptional in his a) 
he looked a gentleman born and bred. 
dark, 
look 


 Oscu- 
pation. Various costly trifles were scattered about such as 
a man of fashion considers in le, but which scarcely 
order. However, as I had 


feminine taste. 
ate 0 1 — 
0 was beginning to think I was 

ime; but hed coms Mothing as yeb $o explaia the ight, 
At the end of my inspection I could account for every 
article in the room except a wooden box on a shelf in the 
wardrobe. I was uncertain for what purpose that was there, 
though it m ma be weed fer mony 

I took kold of the box to draw it forward into the light, 
and was surprised to find how heavy it was. It was of oak, 
beautifully made and polished, with ornamental lines drawn 


stories, are con 


examine it more closely. Mechani 


wood; the 
thoughts flew back, and I remembered having seen a silver 
ornament, in the shape of a box, which was marked like 
this. It was years ago, and the man who had shown it me 
had recently returned from South Africa. It stood in a 
cabinet among other curios and 
silver box. But he had pressed his thumb-nail into one of 
the lines, and, bzhold! u little door turned slowly back, and 
inside was a small empty 


Buyer) in Kimberley,” he e 
big diamonds in it. You see there is nothing to show that 
it can bs opened; it might be just a useless ornament.” 


WEEK ENDING 
Mazcu 10, 1900, 


een 


on the four sides, and a silver handle. I looked for the lid, 
frotening, bet there was abectutely nothing of th 
asten'ng, was wi the kind, 
Fach one of the four sides was p2rfectly smooth and like 
the others. I was complete; 


then for a lock or some patent 


ly puzzled. 
1 lifted up the box and took it over to the window to 
cally, as I contemplated 
along the straight lines carved in the 
ion seemed in some way familiar. My 


looked liks an ordinary 


This be toa well-known I. D. B. (Illicit Diamond 


He used to hide his 


With a hand that trembled slightly I slowly pressed my 


wt along the lines on this other box. Nothin, 


on the first side or the second, but in the middlo 

of the third I thought I felt the wood yield a little. I 

ressed harder, and a square piece swung slowly out on its 
licate hinge like a door, showed a cavity within. 

My heart beat fast with excitement as I stooped down to 
look in. Surely the contents must be of som> importance 
to be guarded so carefully. My first glance showei mo 
only something black and round that looked like an iron 
ball. I must eco it closer. Very cautiously I put in my 
hand and drew the thing towards the ing; it was very 
heavy. I put it gently down on the table and aga‘n inserte:! 
my hand; I had seen something else at the farther end. 
This was a singular looking object whose purpose I conld 
not even imagine. I handled it very gingerly. I havo 
omitted to say that the hollow in this curious box was 
lined with velvet. 

For a minute I stood in motionless cont: — of my 
discovery, but I could make not of it. In my mind a 
bomb was inseparably associated with a clock-like ticking, 
but no sound came from this iron ball, or I might have 
thought I had found out its secret. Besides, there was tho 
curious apparatus to be accounted for; what could that 
have to do witha bomb ? be dr ago of these unpleasant 
explosives was, of course, strictly limited, but I had never 
heard of their being connected with such a thing as this. 

An idea to me, and I hastily made a rough 
sketch of the iron ball and its companion. Then I put them 
both back carefully into their secret receptacle—they were 
uncanny looking things and I did not fancy handling them 
—and closed the door. Hav: replaced the box on the 
wardrobe shelf, I gave a rapid glance round to see that 
nothing looked disturbed, and hurried back to my own 
rooms. It was now late in the afternoon, and I had some- 
thing important still to do. 

Putting on my hat and gloves I ran down the stairs an- l 
jumped into a hansom. In twenty minutes I reached my 
destination. The man I had come to see was a scientist of 
some reputation, of wide reading, and interested in every 
new discovery, particularly of a mechanical nature. H. 
and I had occasion to meet before, and I knew he woul! 
help me if he could. I found him seated in his study as 
usual, surrounded by a motley collection of treasures, on 
most of which the dust lay thick. After a brief greeting 1 
brought out my sheet of paper and laid it on his desk. 

Have you ever seen anything like that?“ I asked. 

He looked at it in his slow, conten ative fashion, and 
did not speak for a few minutes, while I silently fumed with 
impatience. Then he said: 

“Where did you get this?” 

2 I will tell you presently,” I said. “ Answer my question 


It reminds me of something,” he murmured, but I am 
not ie clear what. Your drawing is rather unfinished. 
Wait a minute and let me think; I know I have seen a 
similar thing somewhere.” 

Not for one, but for many minutes he sat and thought, 
trolled myself as best I could. I knew it would 

ing so 
t bring 


ious box was a danger to His 


went over to a pile of papers that lay in a corner. 
carefully examined each one and put it aside until he o imo 
to the twelfth; then he p.used, nodded his head with an 
air of sstisfaction, and brought the paper to where I sat 
anxiously waiting and witching. It was a scientific journal 
of great and small circalation. 

“Thera, that is like your sketch,” he said. “The expl.- 
nation is below.” 

I started as I saw the heading, but it was more with 
horror than surprise. It read Novel Bombshell,” and tho 
writer went on to state that a new invention had been 
recently made by a well-known f. This was u 
eee r. an apparatus in its mechanism, sv 
arranged, that the bomb would — directly a stre im of 
light was thrown on it by a second apparatus designed for 


“That is it!” I exclaimed, as I started up. What a 
villain! I must go at once.” And, without waiting to 
explain matters to my astonished friend, I hasteacd from 
the house. 
It was already dark, and I did not know what might ha o 
happened during my absence. There could be little doubt 
that Mr. Dansterville had hold of this new invention. 
— pore 7 = = it for some dastardly attack 
siesty. em ve been experim>n' with tho 
t the night it fell on my window. * 
t was not likely, I reasoned, that he would put the bomb 
in tion until t-time, when it would not be seen, 
and the shaft of light necessary to explode it could be much 
more safely thrown by night than by day. How long 1 


is uction. Ten 
mr Ee mintr nat 
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emed on the way! Of course, it was quite possible that 
the bomb might not be exploded to-day nor yet to-morrow, 
but His s visit was drawing to a close, and Mr. 
hunsterville would naturally seize the first favourable 
opportunity to execute his lous scheme. 

In any case I determined to send Berthe with a message 
to the Chief, directly I back to the hotel; I could not 
undertake the res ity of any delay. I should be 
anxiously watching until he came to relieve me. 

I was n little surprised that a man like Mr. Dunsterville 
should take the principal 1 in such a plot; not because 
of his euperior position, but because, when a man in the 
upper classes turns anarchist or soo'alist, he is generally 
moved theret> by the mistaken zeal of the enthusiast or 

i this there was not a trace in Mr. Dunster- 
ville. fish faco. 
‘As I drove into the courtyard I fancied I saw something 
moving in the shadow of one of the pillars, but when I 
lo.ked again more intently I could see nothing. I told 
myself that in my present state of mind my nerves were not 
to be trusted. . 

But my first action after sending off Berthe was to go out 
on my balcony and take a look round. I took the precaution 
ofpwitching of the light in my room first, so that I could not 
be seen. All was very still below, no one seemed to be about. 
It was near the dinner hour, and even in the quiet square 
beyond, I could only catch the footstep of an occasional 

asser · by. 0 
n By locking round the partition on the balcony I could cee 
that His Ma: s rooms were iantly illuminated. He 
was, no doubt, ing for dinner. The Venetian blinds 
were not completely closed, and two or three rays of light 
lay on the balcony. Somehow I felt that in my present 
positicn I could best safeguard His Majesty. Any attempt 
ou his life was more likely to be made from the outside of 
the hotel than the inside, where the risk of being seen was 
so much greater. 

As wy eyes swept the balcony they were suddenly arrested 
hy something lying at the end of one of the rays of light. 
I almost screamed aloud, for, on crouching down close 
to the railings, I recognised, beyond a doubt, that it was 
the bomb from the secret box. 

At that moment I heard a stealthy footstep below. 

I think I must have half mad with fear and excite- 
ment, or I could never have done what I did. Without-an 
instant's pause I flung myself over the balustrade, crawled 
round the dividing ironwork—a false movement and [ 
should have keen dashed to pieces in the courtyard—and, 
climbing again over the railings, I stood almost outside His 
Majesty's window, where the bomb lay. It was well I had 
not hesitated, for if I had gone for assistance it would have 
been too late. 

Even as I caught the bomb up in my arms, rolling it in 


tho thick folds of my gown, a vivid flash of light searched 
the spot where it lain but a moment ago. In that 
fleeting glare my figure was revealed, and the form of a man 


below holding something in his hands. It was Mr. Dunster- 
ville. For an instant we looked into each other's eyes; 
then he was e, and I sank senseless to the ground. I 
had saved Majesty, but his would-be destroyer had 


egen ; 

Tr eppeared that Mr. Dunsterville, who was an impccunious 
man with nsive tastes and no scruples worth mentioning, 
had received an enormous sum of money for playing his 
part, which was too dangerous to be attempted by anycne 
suspected by the police. At the same time it was not 
attended by half as much personal risk as throwing an 
ordinary bomb, because this new invention, being exploded 
hy an apparatus from a distance, the assassin a greater 
chance of making his escape, and might not even be 
suspected of having any connection with the bomb. 


[Nexr Wesk: “The Sin of the Baroness.“ 
— — — — 


The Cigar as a Certificate of 
Character. 0 


THE scene was Paddington Station at midnight, when 
there was not a cab to be seen. 

Outside a truveller got into a hansom at the walk. 
That done, the driver remonstrated, alleging that his 
horse was dead beat. 

The fare lighted a cigar and was preparirg to tramp 
a distance, when the cabman altered his mind and 
said: : 

„Well, I'll take you, sir, as yon are one of the upper 
ten: but I must go slow.” 

Wken the two-mile journey was done, the fare 
tendered one shilling and sixpence to the cabman, who 
indignantly refused the coin. 

* What!” he cried, “do you call that acting like a 
swell, at this time of night too, and a tired horse going 
away from home?” 

I not a swell,” said the fare; “I'm a clerk.” 

“Not a swell?” rejoined the cabman. “Well, I'm 
blowed if ever I believe in tobacco gain! As soon as 
1 aniffed the smoke from that nice cigar of yours, I took 
you to be a millionaire. Here, give us the one-and-six; 
ind, my good man, don't you ever smoke no more of 
them cigars in the presence of cabbies. It’s getting late 

rides hy false pretences!” 


ee ͤ — 


ne sala ny ol N 8 capi me see, I 
lieve you are the boy ught a r of yesterday, 
mot didn’t have change. 1 pel ee a Bale 
re it is.” 8 
Newsboy (who isu’t the boy): “ Never mind, mister. 
Keep it for yer honesty !” 
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troops, replied to the effect that an officer must have 
special qualifications to make a success of his enterprise. 

— have good local knowledge of the country in 
whose territory he proposes to raise his corps; he must 
be well acquainted with the language and habils of the 
natives, and be must be a man of. means; anally. he 
must have influence at the War Office. He may be an 
officer attached to a regiment which is not going out to 
the front, in which case, all things being considered 
favourably, he will obtain leave to cease duty with his 
regiment, and will then be what is culled “specially 
employed” for service at the front. 

e learn that in raising a corps of irreguiars the 
average cost per man is estimated at £20, so that a corps 
only strong would mean an outlay of £5,000, Out- 
siders’ applications to raise troops are not in these days 
ever considered by the military authorities. The War 
Office has a special list of officers whose services can be 

uisitioned instanter for the formation of any special 

ly of troops, or for putting into ship-shape order the 
rough materials raised locally. For instance, Warren's 
Light Horse, although bearing the name of General 
Sir Charles Warren, was raised locally in Natal, und is 
now commanded by Colonel Broadwood, of the 12th 
Lancers, who has just been “specially employed” to 
lead it, while the South African Light Horse, upon its 
formation, was placed by the War Office under tho 
command of Colonel Byng, another cavalry officer. 

Fifty years ago things were managed differently ia 

the matter of raising corps; then 

PRIVATE OFFERS WERE ENTERTAINED. 


During the Crimean war a patriotic young Scotch 
gentleman, Mr. William Green, raised a smart corps 
of but fifty men, entirely at his own expense, which 
the War Department of the time accepted, und uttached 
the warriors to the 42nd Highlanders. Mr. Green had 
a commission given to him as his reward in the same 
regiment, and he remained in the regiment after the 
war was over. He served throughout the Crimean 
War, the Indian Mutiny, Ashantee, and all three 
Egyptian Campaigns, and he is now Major-General 
Sir William Green. 

The Imperial Light Horse, which fought so well and 
suffered so soverely at Elandslaagte, was organised at 
Pietermaritzberg by Mujor Karni-Davis and Major 
Wooles Sampson. Their commander (appointed by the 
War Office) was Colonel Scott Chisholme, who was killed 
in the engagement. These are reckoned to be the 
finest corps of irregulars in South Africa. The two 
former officers named have borne the brunt of the forma- 
tion expenses, and their reward is probably to come. It 
is one of the sure ways of getting on quickly in the 
profession of arms—raise a corps of irregulars. 

When James was king, any gentleman who equipped 
a body of soldiers was rewarded with u buronetcy, but 
in the present reign, when there is more patriotism and, 
it is to be hoped, less vanity, the deed, like virtue, is its 
own reward. 

The irregulars in South Africa number about 5,000, 
which gives un aver..ge of about 200 toeach corps, while 
the 9,000 irregulars employed in Zululand gave 250 to 
each corps. 


HOW 
IRREGULAR? 
ARE NA 


Ax INTERESTING ACCOUNT OF THEIR FORMATION IN 
Britain's PRESENT AND Past CAMPAIGNS. 


Even in this competitive age the spirit of chivalry is 
not dead. It is alive and active just as it was in the 
days of the distant long ago. when the king kept no 
standing army but made each of bis nobles keep an 
armed force at their own expense, and then, when war 
broke out, his majesty “‘ commandeered ” them. 

Yet it is remarkable to hear at a time like the present 
—when the nation finds vent in patriotism of a stirring 
kind, and is raising corps both at home and abroad to 
assist the imperial forces now fighting in South Africa— 
from the lips of an officer of high place in the Army 
that our patriotism is mi and that the enthusiasm 
which is fanning the flame of our national pride is 
wholly misdirected. Such was the declaration made to 
P. V. the other day. 

No British campaign of any importance has been 
condueted without the aid of the irregulars. Since the 
Indian Mutiny their presence in line and in touch with 
the regular army has been g constant quantity. 

There are now twenty-eight bodies of irregulars at the 
front in South Africa while in the Zulu war there were 
no fewer than thirty-six. : 

A most novel corps, venturesome to a high degree, 
was that raised by Mr. Gubbins, who su Sir 
Henry Lawrence in the presidency of the courcil at 
Lucknow. He formed a corps of thirty men only, 
selected from a daring and adventurous but loyal tribe 


who 
ACTED AS MILITARY MESSENGERS. 


To quote from an official dispatch : “ These men rendered 
great service, passing backwards and forwards through 
the mutineers currying news and bringing back replies.” 
Among the thi re bodies of irregular corps that 
served throughout the Zulu campaign must be particu- 
larly mentioned Carrington’s Horse, Wood's Irregulars, 
Buller's Frontier Light Horse, and Weatherley's Horse, 
and a Boer comtingens under the command of old 
Piet Uys, a typical , but ay. to Britain; while 
special mention must be made of John Dunn's Scouts 
ant the German corps called Schembrucker's Kaffrarian 
ifles. 
Sir Frederick Carrington was an old 24th officer 
hefore the seventies, and proceeding to Africa raised his 
famous Light Horse during the Transkei war, and then 
carried his corps through the su nent wars of 1878- 
1879, while in 1881 he commanded the colonial forces 
in the Busuto war. Knowing every part of South 
Africa he was 8 military adviser to the Govern- 
ment during the Matabele war. What Rimington's 
Guides are now doing in South Africa, Carrington’s 
Hoses cht over twenty years ago upon neurly the same 
round. 

a It is generally a field officer who gets his offer to raise 
a corps accepted by the War Department. It was, there- 
fore, the occasion for much surprise when a young 
lieutenant of the 99th Regiment, named Rowden, got 
rmission to leave his regiment and proceed to the 
ront during the Zulu War to raise and lead a corps 
of his own which afterwards came to be known as 
Rowden’s Scouts. His men were the pick of the country, 
every man knowing the territory well, and the enemy, 
too. One war co ndent, writing of Rowden’s 
Scouts, said of them: “Though the track be hidden by 
thorns, shrubs and bushes. these men know their way 
about.” They were famed for 


SUCCESSFUL SCOUTING IN THE DARK. 


Buller's was known as the dashing ” Frontier Horse- 
They worked in conjunction mostly with the Boer corps, 
140 strong. Nothing could te more impressive than 
the death of the old Dutch farmer, Piet Uys, the leader 
of the Dutch burgher force which was raised and 
maintained at no cost to Britain, beyond a gratuity. 
“Splendid, manly, honest. simple, and taciturn Piet 
Uys. He was last seen (battle of Inhlobane) with his 
back to a rock, his favourite horse lying at his feet, 
and just a few yards away the bodies of six of the 
enemy, his empty rifle in his left hand, a sabre in his 
right, and two asseguis quivering in his body. In five 
minutes he was dead.” 

Buller's (now Sir Redvers) Horse were out recon- 
noitring one day. and, finding a kraal, made a headlong 
dash nt it and captured it without much resistance. six 
of their men only being slain. The huts, 250 in number, 
were instantly given to the flames. Then the troo 5 
at a gallop, gathered the cattle, to the number of 400, in 
a great herd and drove them off in e in the face 
of 300 men, who offered no opposition. o days after- 
wards, led again by Buller. they made another raid and 
secured prisoners and 500 head of cattle without any 
resistance. On both these occasions each contingent 
did not number more than about thirty men. 

A distinguished officer, on being asked by FP. M. how 
officers set about raising the various bodies of irregular 


— —— 


Completed the Job. 


Ar the end of one of the Tenr's campaigns several of 
the officers were relating their exploits, when tho 
imperial jester stepped in among them. 

I've got a story to tell, too,” cried he boustfully; 
“a better one than any of yours.” 

Loet us hear it, then,” said the officers. 

Upon this the jester began : 

„ never liked this way of * all in a crowd 
together which they have nowadays; it seems to me 
more manly for each to stand by himself, and, there- 
fore, I always went out to fight alone. Now, it chanced 
one day while reconnoitring close to the enemy's out - 
posts, I suddenly espied a Swedish soldier lying on the 
ground just in front of me. There was not a moment 
to lose; he — 5 start up and give the alarm. I drew 
my sword, rushed upon him, and at one blow cut off 
his right foot.” 

“ You idiot!” cried one of the listeners; “you should 
rather have cut off his hend.“ 

“So I would,” answered the jester, with a grin, “ but 
somebody else had done that already!” 

Housxuol DER: I'm going to move into the suburbs 
next Monduy, and I'd like you to do the job.” 

Contractor: How muny loads?” 

“I don't know. You moved me once, you may re- 
member.” 

“Yes; I needed three waggons then to get through; 
but os was some years ago. Have you moved 
since 
„Tes. indeed, half a dozen times.” 

, 8 Hum! I guess one waggon will carry all you have 
eft. 


NOW IS YOUR TIME 


TO SEND ALONG YOUR 


“PRETORIA” COUPONS, 


You will find particulars of the competition on 
page 578. 


Aa interesting article in the March PEARSON’S MAGAZ:NE gives a full account of the “ Princess Christian Hospital Train,” 
ncw running on the South African Railways with its freight of sick and wounded soldiers. 
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It is difficult to decide whether the origin of the 
religious use of incense was due to the fragrant ocour 
or the disinfecting properties of the spices burnt. It 
had a place in the worship of most ancient nations, 
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temple decorations, which represent the worshipper 
offering incense in onc hand, and wine, or other oblation, 
in the other to the presiding deity, there was u 
desira to accompany the gift with a sweet smelling 
odour; and this view is strengthened by the fact that 
as early as 2500 B. C,. Hannu, an Egyptian nobleman. 
was sent Pharaoh Sankhara to fetch odoriferous 
ms from Somali land, for use in tian worship. 
he Parsees and Hindus from the earliest times used 
incense in the worship of their gods, and in sacred 
services for the burial of the dead, probably as a disin- 
fectant. Both purposes, no doubt, were served in the 
Mosaic use of incense. With regard to the Christian 
Church of his time, Tertullian says. If an offensive 
smell arises, I burn herbs of Arabia.” Used Ly the 
early Christians in the caves and catacombs us a disin- 
fectant, incense afterwards acquired a religions use, to 
symbolise the prayera and praises of the worshippers. 


4942. Why do our Eastern and Southern Coasts Usually 
tand Lower than the Western and Northern? 

Because they are formed of rocks composed of less 
durable materials, and arranged in thinner beds lying 
at lower angles. In a general way, the rocks ot 
Great Britam have been built up from north- 
west to south-east. The older formations, which 
consist of slates, eandstones, limestones, and crystal- 
line masses of great durability, occupy Scotland, 
Wales, and northern and western England. and 
usually rise into a bold and rocky coast. South- 
east of a line running from Yorkshire to Dorset newer 
formations come in, most of them in beds gently slopiny 
to the south-east, and cropping out on the eastern unl 
southern coasts. On the eastern side of England, fro: 
Yorkshire southwards, the margin of the land ccusists 
of chalk, clay, sand and grave], and along the southern 
shore, from Dorset eastwards, the formations are similar. 
These clays, gravels, and sands were orginally deposi‘«d 
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actions, which are of no service. Now when a directly | apostlcs, march past a figure of Christ, who stands in 
opposite state of mind is induced there is a strong and | the act of blessing them. 
involuntary tendency to the performunce of a movement 4943, What would Happen if Flowers Lost their Colour? 


reer opposite nature, though it may be of no The colours of flowers are devices by which insects 


ars enabled to find and fertili-e them. Without these 

4935. Which is the Best Example in our History of Sacri- insect visits many plants would be unable to form seed, 
ficing Public Duty to a Personal Hobby? and would cease to exist. The common red clover, for 
Probably the hunting mania of James J. From his | example, if protected from insects by nets, will set no 
earliest years James was intensely fond of the chase, . Many gaps would thus be formed, and the 
and sacrificed both time and money, which ought to have | surviving species, striving to occupy the vacant 38, 
been devoted to thé interests of the State in indulging | would widely alter the present distribution of 
his hobby to excess. Cecil lamented that he spent as plants, and stimulate the production of new forms. 
much on this costly pleasure as would have supplied Farther, without coloured flowers, the insects that 
Britain with the naval strength she urgently needed to live on plant nectar could find no food, and 
maintain her influence at that criticaltime. Parliament | many species of bees, butterflies, and moths would 
grudged the constant supplies that were demanded, | die out. The resu'ts of this extinction would be 
while the nation beheld with disgust great revenues | far reaching both for gain and loss. We might cease 
thrown away in this unworthy fashion. There is to obtain honey, but, on the other hand, the depreda- 
a notable instance also of such folly in the records tions of hosts of ravenous grubs, the larva of moths ! in thin masses, and since they have been raised into dry 
of Charles James Fox, who allowed his passion for | and butterflies, would come to an end, while such birds | land they have been rapidly worn away by ruin and tivers. 
gambling to supersede his duty to the public he had | as are now dependent for their food upon these insects | so that they rarely form cliffs of any height. Chalk is 
elected to serve. This was the case both when he was | would perish. Far reaching, indeed, would be the effects | thicker and more resisting, and occasionally stands up 
in and out of office; bat it reached a climax in 1781. produced in the complex system of nature by the loss | in precipices, attaining a maximum height of 4Uiit. u: 
when he was leader of the Opposition. At that time— | of colours in flowers, The tame and neutral aspect of | Flamborough Head, but it cannot compare in granden: 


us descriked in Selwyn's Iet‘ers—those passing alon forests and gard ld be the | im- | wi i 
St. James's Street might have seen the r of the portent of resulting changes, sii i ica ll aad ar . 


eee ¶o˙ w 


QUESTIONS. 
Accident and. 


4971. Which war in its causes und circumstances bas most closely THERE was, we think, some warranty for the school- | 
| 
| 
! 


‘ rosambled that which Las broken out between the TrausvaalandGreat | boy maintaining that a week consisted of eight days 0 ed 
2072. Is it ible for two men to have the same sister without because, as he said, his father had an eight-day clock at G t 
tlarantee. . -«: 
Corporation Lid. 


being r_Inted to each other? home which only wanted winding up once a week. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES OF ALL KINDS. 


3 5 the most extraordinary oversight in connection with the 
N — — 
4174. Which is the longest and most important railway in the world P ( ix): I a dale e 7 Act 
9 OLLI 81x): really on un mamma 
. ich 5 6 ? 2 
? 4975. Which country's ;opulation best represents the races who have that Santa Claus is married.” 
. What is the origin of the term and the practice of blacimaili Mamma: Why not, my dear? 


7 ” 
nations fete een rey mpm A a ae A ic acy | among the Polly: “Just look at this doll he has left for me. 


r place z 7 U 2 
e aon which region of the world. ‘thin historical times,bas natural Its dress is very evidently a man’s taste. Have you lost money the THEN 
S ori i _ == 1 — ae 
4080, What great r ilway has tho — 8 . ? 5 2 fee — 
„ Ae eee — —— 15 
0 on 
S e e ete che 5 Ita orice that’s at all within reason you'll pay,” . ] THR OORAN'S BON™ 
y ques:ion, and sball pay | Y, have th rascal and tak 
at the rate of two guincas a column for all matter printed. Ihe same ou may have the young 0 away. Accident Insurance. Workmen's Compensation end 
Taler may so=d rep‘ics to any number of queries, wh ther his own or The mountains have bid every gem in their store, Burglary Insurance Employers’ Liability Insurance 
8 10 3 8 au, —— ‘The ocean has bid every pearl on its floor ; Sickness | — ＋ I 
frach as by Sr ¢ post on the Monday of the week folowing that for By the land we are offered ten million of sheep, _ tes ssa lademaity (Third Party) Insur- 
which the p por date’. Farment will only be mado fer seplien But we have no intention of selling so cheap ! tate Insurance, ance. 
— 93 ee . mapa wn Compared with his value our price is not high— HEAD OFFIC: — 
— raid pul every questi 1 E, RICHARD J. PAULL, 
wad whieh is considered worthy of insertion. How much for a baby? what offer? who'll buy? 40 TO 44 MOORCATE ST., LONDON, . s. Manager ond Secrsery, 


A. Glimpse of the Sinless Star” is the title of the third story, publahed in the March PEARSON’S MAGAZINE, . * 
e ol Mix C Stories of Other Worlds.” 


WEEK ENDING 
Marc# 10, 1900. 


BESIEGING A CITY. 


Tue Tricks AND TRIALS OF THE 
AND THE DEFENDERS. 


BESIEGERS 


Ax explanation of just what besieging a city means 
should to the average layman prove interesting. 

To begin at the beginning then, the first 1 of 
bes.leging a city, naturally, is to capture it; the bor se 
of capturing it is to hold it; and the purpose of holding 
i —for the capture of a city that cannot afterwards be 
held may be looked u as a useless undertaking, and 
u waste of so much time and energy as has been 
expended upon the task—may resolve itself into many 
rens ns. 

In the first plac2, it is a blow to the enemy; with the 
city as a base, unless he is in force, the soldiers occupy- 
ing it can keep the enemy from successfully operating 
in tuat territory; if retained until the end of the war, 
it plays a t part in the dictation of just what 
the terms of peace shall be ; und then last, but not 
least. the reader may rest assured that a city or town 
that is considered of sufficient importance by one army 
to defend to the last, and by the opposing army to 
capture, is a | pees of peculiar strategical position, and 
this reason of itself would be enough for an attacking 
army to come and remain before it. 
principal place to besi 
county, and to this 
tend. 

Wien a city is besieged, the attacking army 
is often from three to ten miles away from it. 
The nearer, of course, the attacking party can get to 
the place, the better they can operate aguinst it, and they 
are continually straining every muscle and conceivable 
strategy, to advance as close us ible, or as circum- 
s‘ances appear to them advisable; while the opposite 
side is always going through the same strain with the 
object of seeping them off. 

To do this, trenches are dug miles out to cover the roads 
by which the enemy may approach the city, and these 
are called outworks.” Behind these are other trenches, 
some little way back, and behind these are often others; 
while just on the outskirts of the town are generally 
erected rude forts, that is, if the city has not massive 
strongholds already built, and here the last stand is 


Of course, the 
is the capitul of the enemy's 
timate object all other sieges 


taken, with redoubts about them, and defended so long 
as they are found tenable. 

Then, not only making a defensive stand, the 
besi party resorts to li skirmishes and guerrilla 


attacks for the purpose of the more effectually keeping 
the enemy off, or driving him back. 

For this purpose, if the conditions of the country are 
favourable, cavalry can sometimes be used to good 
advantage, though mounted infantry in every way are 
better suited for the work. The more steadily they can 
annoy and harass the enemy, the further back they can 
drive him, though sorties are principally organised to 
check the enemy in eome quarter where he has become 
especially e and. i ible, to drive him out. 
In these little touch-and-go fights some of the bravest 
of battlefield feats have been performed. 

The first idea of an attacking force when a st ege is 
begun is to cut off the town it is surrounding from the 
outside world. 

It need not necessarily maintain a blockade, but in 
order to make the town subsist entirely upon such 
supplies as they have on hand, so that ibly the 
garrison may the sooner be starved into submission—if 
this course is n —a careful guard is maintained 
so that nothing may be brought into the place; and then, 
to further delay and hamper aay relieving force that 
may come to the garrison’s aid, all surrounding railways 
are destroyed, with the exception possibly of one running 
into the bes own territory. And this has to be 
carefully J 

Wben city has been thus invested, or surrounded 
on all sides that are necessary for practical military 


3, and works thrown up, the attucking force. 


11} 
3 — to do everything in its power to bring it to 
surrender at as early a time as possible. 

If by any chance the city’s reservoir is without the 
town, and the condition of the country dces not admit 
of sinking wells, by cutting off its water supply the 
besieging force very soon has the ay e ut its 
mercy, and its surrender is thus much expedi 

When this is not possible, they fight on and on, inch 
by inch; and when a city cannot be taken by force of 
arms, if the siege is sufficiently ayer one they may 
eventually win success through their starving tactics. 
To this end 3 have, in some cases, lasted 

Sometimes, red forces wishing to evacuate 
their positions without capture, cannot; and other 
times, when they can they may not wish to, preferring 
to hold on, and making a last stand. The only way a 
siege can terminate is by the garrison surrendering, 
fighting its way out successfully, or being relieved. 

The only way of 3 a city from becoming 
besieged before an advancing army is at the terrible 
cost of burning it, as Mose bw was burnt before the 
forces of Napoleon could reach it. 

But the fighting, except only in exceptional cases, is 
never inside the town. but always on the outside of it. 


5 


annon are 89 trained as to throw shells inside a city, 


or 


: 
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He’ll Own the Earth. 
Tun boy who leads his class at schoo 
A glorious child is he; 
We wonder at the boy who plays 
The violin at three! 


The little one in kilts who knows 
His grammar through and through, 
Or quotes from Willie Shakespeare gains 
Our admiration too. 


But ter far than is the boy 
Who leads his class, or he 

That all the world has heard of as 
An infant prodigy, 


Is one whose lot is lowly but 
Whose destiny is high— 

The office boy who works on while 
The band is marching by. 


——— — — 
Stood by His Dad. 


Oxcx. when the son of one of our politicians was 
making a speech on bebulf of his father, an old political 
opponent rose ia the audience and upbraided him. He 
replied to the charge with an anecdote something like 
this: 


„One day a man on horseback came up to a boy 
who was contending with an overturned load of hay. 
Instead of tossing the hay back in the waggon, the be 
was energetically tossing it hither and thither, regard- 
less of where it lunded. : 
“The traveller halted, and said: ‘My young friend, 
why do you work so furiously this hot weather? Why 
do you not toss the hay back in the waggon, and be 
mre, 1 vor ate b 5 = 
“The sto . Wi streaming perspiration 
off his 5280 06 hie shirt sleeve, and, 8 to the pile 
of hay on the roadside, exclaimed: Gu nor. dad 's 
under there,’ and then he set about work more seriously 
than ever.” 


A Habit. 


THe lawyer asked the witness if an incident 
previously alluded to wasn’t a miracle, and the witness 
said he didn't know what a miracle was. 

“Oh, come,” enid the attorney. “Supposing you 
were looking out of a window in the third storey ofa 
building and should fall out and should not be injured. 
What would you call that ?” 

“An accident,” was the sto!id reply. 

“ Yes, yes; but whit else would you callit? Well, 
suppose you were doing the same thing the next day— 
suppose you looked out of the third storey window and 
fell out, and again should find yourself not injured. 
Now, what would you call that ?’ 

“ A coincidence,’ said the witness. 

„Oh, come, now,” the lawyer began again. “I want 
you to understand what a miracle is, and I'm sure you 
do. Now, just N that on the third day you were 
looking out of the third storey window and fell out and 
struck your head on the pavement three floors below 
and were not in the least injured. Come, now, what 
would you call it?” 

“ Tbree times? said the witness, rousing a little from 
his apathy. ‘“ Well, I'd call that a habit! 

Aud the lawyer gave it up. 


„Has Mantalius a very deep voice ? ” 


“Very. Why, when that man sings it hurts his 


corns. 
oe Pte 
“Captarn, why do they distribute liquor to sailors 
on board ship? 
„Well, you know, every Jack should have his gill.” 


— 


“ Becoars can't be choosers,” says an old adage. We 
differ, for a beggar got into our office the other day, and 
chose from the hat-rack forthwith three hats, one 
umbrella, und our best overcoat. This effectually dis- 
poses of that adage. 


Mrs. WaLKer: “I don’t see why the doctors all 
recommend bicycle riding. If it makes people healthier 
it is a loss to the doctors.” 

Mr. Walker: “I know; but they calculate that one 
sound, healthy rider will disable at least five pedestrians 


per week.” 
— — 


„ Wuat's the matter?” asked the stage manager, who 
noticed that something was going wrong towards the 
end of Hamlet. ; g 

It's the first xrave - digger. sa d Horatio. He says 

give him the price of a good meal at once, 


2 
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PLACES THAT “DON'T 
KNOW WHERE THEY ARE.” 


Soste Curious Facts ABOUT THE Mixinc UP 
OF CounNTIES. 


THERE are few people in the United Kingdom who 
would believe that in our own country things and places 
are so mixed in many instances that residents do not 
know in what town, or parish, or even what district, 
they live! Yet, such is the actual case, and there ure 
few things more perplexing to a man than to be in that 
delightful state spoken of by the well-known ccster 
song as “not knowing where e ure.“ ‘ 

Probably Scotland affords the best and most curious 
instances of people living in one county who, 80 to 
speak, are in another. This may seem extremely Irish, 
but it is literally the case, though Scotch. Nice mixing 
already, isn’t it? Tou might suppose that a 
man who has a farm some ten miles direct east 
of the Falls of Foyers, in the very middle of the 
county of Inverness, would be a resident of Inverness- 
shire. But he isn’t; he belongs to Nairnshire, thongh 
that county is far away—again speaking puradoxically. 
For, by some strange circumstance, right in the middle 
of Inverness-shire, there is left a bit of Nairnshire, which 
is most perplexing to the visitor who does not know 
how to head his letter in giving his address to 
southern friends. 

Ross-shire, however. complicates matters still more, 
and makes Lis actual whereabouts a veritable bite ure 
to the weary traveller. For there are no less than ten 
. portions of Cromartyshire “ floating about in 
different parts of Ross, and the boundaries of thes? 
portions, some of them large and some very small. are 
most loosely defined. 

The visitor to the North of Lanarkshire had better 
make sure that he is truly in that shire before he writes 
down his county address. for a fairly large district there 
is under the sway of Dumbarton county, and is not 
easily known without asking about the matter. In the 
same way smull districts of Perthshire belong to Clack- 
mannan and Kinross, and only the most minute search- 
ing out on maps and gazetteers, apart from the advice 
of ple on the spot, can tell you which they are. 

Eng nd and Wales are not wholly free from this 
curious mixing-up of counties, for you have not done 
with Flintshire when you leave its borders near Chester. 
You go quite out of Flintshire, and cross Cheshire for 
some miles, and Then when,” as the Irishman suys 
aguin, “ you have come to the county of Shropshire, you 
find you are in Flint still!” 

Notable is it that Ireland, just the spot where yon 
would have expected such mixing-up as Flintshire being 
in Shropshire, or Cromarty being in Ross-shire, is singu- 
larly clear of such intricacies as its sister countries 
boast of in this respect. Every county—and, indeed, 
every parish—is almost as exactly defined and clearly 
separate from others as are the lines of latitude on a map. 
arishes throughout Great Brituin are even worse 
than shires. The elephant house in the Zoological 
Gardens in London is just cut in two by the border 
of Marylebone and St. Pancras parishes. So, which 
parish has the proper claim to assess the place for 
rating purposes ? at is a pretty question not yet 
solved satisfactorily. Jumbo never knew where he wus 
in this conntry; for while his trunk was in Marylebone 
his back legs were in St. Pancras, and the poor beast 
never did understand the uwful muddle ! 

Worst of all places in our land is probably Stoken- 
church, in—where shall we say? There is not a single 
inhabitant of Stokenchurch to-day who can state with 
perfect confidence what county he belongs to. He is in 
a terrible fix. The postal address is Stokenchure), 
near Wallingford,” this is in Berkshire. But for elect- 
ing a member of Parliament, and for all Parliamentar 
purposes, the village is regarded as belonging to Oxford. 
shire! Then to further complicate what is already a 
charming tangle. there comes along that delightfully 
“clear” body, the Poor Law Board, and says that 
Stokenchurch is really in Buckinghamshire! 

Where is the parish of St. Christopher-le-Stock, 
in London? Even the man who knows the City well 
may be forgiven for being in ignorance of this. The 
revising barrister at his last sitting had to deal with 
this parish, and nobody seemed to be very clear as to 
where it was to-day; but it was shown that there were 
two people who always had votes for years as 
belonging to the “parish of St. Christopher-le-Stock,” 
and so they got them again. 

The exact limits of some of the old “Inns of Court“ 
is a 8 em needs much merc How many 
people, except lawyera or antiquarians, know anythin: 
about “Barnard’s Inn”? Hos. also, the errata 
undertaking revision of the voting lists found himeelf 
somewhat at a loss, as when he came to examine the 
lists it was found that only four persons even claimed 
to have any right to vote, as being ratepayers in the 
district known as Barnard’s Inn.” 

It might well have been supposed that, with our 
utilitarian views and practical common-sense at this 
end of the century, we should have been able to regulate 
and put straight such awkward muddles as these, which 
are but types of several others that could be mentioned. 
alas = what might be supposed and what really is 

case 


in Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe’s famous series in PEARSON’S MAGAZINE, 


less you 
but t i he’ f bread they're using f 
hee pa never get there until they have he's pola 1 eat the of brea y're using for 
One of the most cha:ming stories that have yet a 
; n aad ” ts published in the March number. 


“ Night 
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THE MAKING OF GOOD SHOTS. 


¢ 
23 Our System OF RANGE-FiIRING EFFICIENT? 


THERE are an increasing number of signs that go to 
prove that the nation is laying well to heart the words 
of Lord Roberts that “the smaller the army, the 
greater necessity for ite members to shoot well,” and we 
confidently expect that the article which we ted in 
the last number of P.W. will give a further impetus to 
public opinion in connection with the formation of rifle 
clu 

In making an or to turn 5 our able-bodied men 
into good shots, and 80 create a very strong army 
for defence at home and, if the occasion arise, for the 
defence of our possessions across the sen —an army 
additional to our present standing Army of Regulars 
and Volunteers—we shall bo merely copying our 
ancestors of the times of the bow and arrow. 

Somewhat similar to our own feelings must have been 
those of Edward III. when he issued a command for a 

ractice of shooting. Henry VIII. went one 

; E caused Acts to be passed 1 1 that 

butts should be erected and kept in repair in all town- 

ships, and that every able- man should practice 
shooting with the’ long bow, whilst 

employers of goats were ordered to bring the 

under their charge in the knowledge of — 


the nation was under 


We vill not dwell upon the difficulties which it 


is thought mer sree in connection with 
ranges and ri 

Edward III. every sheriff glad! 
for 500 good bows and 500 bun 


will come forward and 
as did the sheriffs of old. 


But it must not be supposed that we have done all- 


procured 
rifles and ammunition, and given our new riflemen 
at the butts. We are confronted 


that is needed when we have provided ranges, 
a for 8 
with the very serious qu 0 1 
efñc:eneꝝ of i present system of training. I 


well said by Lord Roberts that the cond gr prac- 


tice should resemble as near! 


marksmanship is not in accordance with the 
We do not 


we regard this as necessar 


the initial stages are 
rifle with some show of 
the conditions of practice to the conditions of warfare. 

At the present ti 


butts fresh and steady, undisturbed any excitin: 
circumstances in their vicinity, they take slow aim an 
fire at an immoveable and conspicuous object. Tha 
not like warfare, as we all 


res after a vi 

also learn to fire promptly at an object 

that appears in view suddenly and from an unex 

quarter. In warfare a rifleman does not have the chance 

of apending three or four minutes in waiting for the 
roper conditions of wind and to make doubly sure of 

hitting the mark ; a mobile enemy would have a shot at 

him and get out of range before the expiration of that 


time. 

To effect this object there should be moving figures 
for targets not merely moving in one direction, or even 
— and — at lur —— but (to 

in the box form of 


use an expressive simile) a “ i 
target figures springing up here and there just where 
1 firin 

‘inally, our men shou as a “ line.” 
= should start ata N run a bonded 


holes in those 
r men m 


distance, 
yards or eo, then fall prone and fire. This kind of thing 
is different from the practice, but it resembles 


actual conditions, and we must train our men to be 
good shots when they are out of breath as well as when 
they are able to take aes quietly. 
eaders are reminded in cotnostion with the for- 
mation of rifle clubs we last week offered a prize of one 
H d ten other prizes - ones for = 
a competition 
esd national trophy, to be held for one r by 
2 m or vo 3 
Monday, March 15th, Zürs tothe 


5 


re, indeed, not s0 well provided in respect of butte as 
t VIII. 


tale. 
We read that in the time o 

to a call 
arrows,” and we 
have no doubt that—if the 3 = not help 
us—every mayor or every county and civic corporation 

<j assist the good cause as readily 


recate firing at the present target, with 
the black bull’s-eye showing so distinctly on its surround- 
ings, nor the custom of taking one’s time before firing ; 
in the initial stages of 
learning, for it is self-evident that if we are ever to shoot 
well we must first be trained in this fashion. But when 

and we can handle a 
i, then we should assimilate 


our riflemen take things leisurely 
and almost entirely in their own style; they go to the 


w,and we shall not be 


2% %%% OO: 
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Saved Him. 


Dunixd a severe aye an Irish private wae 
ied by his captain in the act of beating a hasty 
es The man had been a favourite with his 
superior officer, and when the latter approached him on 
the subject the following day, it was in a spirit more of 
sorrow than of anger. —— 
“IT must confess, Pat,” he said, “that your action in 


the engagement esterday surprised me.’ 
“An What's the ra of that, sorr?” „ N 
1 enough. Pat. Didn't eee me you'd 
be in the thickest of the fight, and didn’t I catch you 
actually running away, you rascalF” 
“Running away, is it? "Dade, captain, but ye desave 
reelf. It was in remembrance of my 3 sorr, 
That Oi was runnin’ around troyin’ to foind out jist 
where the foight was the thickest.” : 
Pat's wit saved him from a court-martial, 


— 


One of a Practical Nation. 


a first-class railway carriage in Germany an 
Englishman was ama to be constantly putting his 
out of the window. ' 
The train was going fast, and a sudden gust of wind 
blew off his hat. „ 
With a frightful exclamation he took down his hat- box 
and hurled it after the hat. Then he sat down and 
smiled on his fellow - passengers, but of course did not 


The Germans roared with laughter, and one of them, 
indulging in an expletive, exclaimed : : 

“You don't expect your hat-box to bring your hat 
back to you, do you?” 

“T do,” said the Englishman. “No name on the hat 
full name and hotel address on the box. They'll 
be fonnd together, und I shall get both. D'you see 

7 5 


now 
Then those Germans subsided, and said they always 
had considered the English a great and practical 
nation. 
Se ie 


„ Wuat an old umbrella Brattle carries.” 
“ Remarkable, isn’t it? It is evidently one of the 
shades of his ancestors.” 


— — 


CALL w]: “If our engagement is broken, I suppose 
you will return me the ring.” 

Marie: “ Why. certainly, if you can pick out yours 
from this boxful.” 


Count pn Cosmorotis: “ Zen mademoiselle do not 
feel ze indifference for me?“ 

Miss Wealthful : “ No; I have been awfully interested 
in you since > Papa told me you werean adventurer. It’s 
so jolly, Tell me about your escapes and all that.” 


— fee 


Miss Lax DTA T: Here's an advertisement of a 
literary man who wants rooms. Does he ssy he's a 
— to show he’s a person of refinement and 
culture ‘ 

tie Landlady : “ No; it's to show that he can't pay 
much.” 


READER 


£25 


ALL YOU HAVE TO DO. 


If two competitors name the. the money 
S oul Sit 
e 


This pend some ‘ week ta 
ae 


M OO SOO OS OSO OOS OO OHO OOOS 
» » WILL BE GIVEN .. 


WEEK ENDING 
Marcs 30, 1930, 
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FOOTBALL ENTHUSIASTS. 


TuT Want THEIR Bors To BE FooTBALL PLAYERS, 


Tue captain of a Yorkshire team was recently inter. 
viewed by a cottage woman, w ambition was to 
ush her son forward in the ranks of football players. 
nestioned as to his the reply was: “Fifteen. an’ 
he’s as good a half-back as ever ne d. followed by 
a description of terms 80 — that it was evident 
5 knew little of the game or of her son’s qualifiva- 
ms. 
Inquiring where the lad’s club had ite quarto:s, he 
romised to 


I went 
ji ing off to Bradford y, an’ the young 
er as talked to me was clever-like an’ a most insultin’. 
Ter a bad lot ye paid footballers; but my lad'll show 
yer ’ow it’s done.” 
To pleas> the parent of an infantile goal-kicker, u 
well-known player witnessed a game in the field behind 
the house, and was much amused at the antics of the 
schoolboy teams. Drawing him aside, the father pointed 
to his son. Don’t you think we could bring him out? 
heasked. “There are infant prodigies in the musical 
and theatrical worlds, why not a twelve-year-old pro- 
fessional captain? 
The one addressed laughed, thinking his com- 
panion joked; but the latter seriously meant it, 
and was sorely annoyed when his proposition met with 
nothing but hilarity. “Let the boy bide his time, und 
if there’s anything in him, it will come out.” The 
advice was not taken kindly, several professionals being 
consulted relative to the idiotic project. 


on. 


_ Submi his son’s cranium to the finger manipula- 
tion of a phrenologist, another eccentric parent oxer - 
looked all items of merit or demerit discovered by that 


gentleman, wating irritable by exclaiming: ’ 

“ Yes, yes, that’s all right, we knew about those things. 
Has the boy a foot bump, and bang veneration, 
business . and intellect.” The lad innocently 
turned towards the speaker. Yes, dad, there's a lump 
here that Dick Summers gave me in the scrimmage last 


Saturday.” 
“Look at these letters, received last week, all 


urn one person, said a football inn -keeper to tho 

writer. 

Dear sir (reads No. 1), “ Mi son is the kaptin of 4 
nile football clab. His team ‘as won thirteen 


player declared that she 
larly, but she 


graphed and interviewed in 


the sportin’ journils.” 


* ooe 


TO THE 


OF “PEARSON'S WEEKLY” 


FROM WHOM WE BECEIVE A COUPON IN WHICH is WRITTEN ö 


THE EXACT DAY 


UPON WHICH THE 
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THIS GRAND NEW STORY BY LOUIS TRACY, AUTHOR OF THE FAMOUS “FINAL WAP,” STARTS TO-DAY. 


CHAPTER I. 
Tue Ines or Marca. 


Tue Hon Robert Dalrymple Hamilton, known to his 
friends as Bobby,” to his tradeamon a a gentleman who 
always paid hia debts, and to te world of society as one of 
its favcurite Guardamon, had gone to Eustoa to say farewell 
to a brother officer, ordered to South Africa by way of 
Liverpool. 

Bobby was cheerfully sad. 

He had cross ad the Modder River with Methuen; he was 
twice mentioned in dispatches; the small bone of his left 
arm had been shattered by a Mauser bullet at Magers- 
fontein. and he had been sent homo in charge of a detach- 
ment of sick and wounded. 

On the previous day, Monday, March Sth, he had been 
discharged “cured ” from hospital, and now he was back 
again at Wellington Barracks with the certainty that he 
would sail from Southampton within a week in command of 
a draft from his own ment. 

Theee things made him cheerful. 

The only reason why he should feel sad was that he 
could not start at once. His luekter friend would be there 
a week earlier and so much might happen in s2ven days. 
He said something to that ocffect. : 

“Never wind, old chap,” replied the traveller, who was 
on the staff of the Sixth Cavalry Brigade, “I'll tell them to 
hold on until you arrive. We haven't seen the end of this 
business yet.” 

No.“ said Hamilton, wincing slightly as he threw away 
the end of a cigarette—his arm usually gave him a sharp 
reminder when he hap; to to recent experiences— 
“it rather looks like ing another 100, 000 men in the 
field before wo are through with it“ 

„What beats me, caid the other, now ensconced in his 
carriage and leaning out of the window, “ is where the Boers 
wet their forces from. Talk about fighting farmors—we are 
fighting the pick of two European armies according to all 
accounts. t why wasn’t it known beforehand? How 
did all theze Frenchmen and Germans get into the Trans- 
vaal without our Sore meee | aware of it, and 
being as a consequence, or prepared ?” 

“Tt is very casy to be wise alter the event.” 

“Yes, but 30,000 and 150,000 are somewhat difforent 


res. 

4 Quite true. Yet you must remomber the unsettled 
state of South Africa, the numbers who hurried there 
apparently on account of tha gold mines, the tremendous 
accession of strength to the Boer forces by the enlistment 
of disloyal Colonists aftor our first reverses, and the fact 
that the Republican plans were matured for years, whilst 
ours were the mere outcome of circumstances created by our 


“ Why, „* said his friend with a smile. “ You talk 
like an ar ey bs 8 


“I’ve been there, you know,” was the brief answer, “ and 
I have formed some estimate of the job we have taken 
on.” 


. 
o arrival of a ticket examiner interrupted them for a 
moment, 


“There would seem to be ty of men left, anyhow,” 
went on glancing the platform. 

Both officers gazed at the h crowd in silence. It 
nthe a remarkable fact that Euston Station was 
nusuall 


ly thronged, and the great majority of those present 
were young and stalwart men. iil 
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The 2.15 p.m. train for Liverpool was absolutely packed. 
Indeed, a slight delay had arison owing to the necessity 
there was for the addition of three more coachea, whilst a 
similar state of affairs had arisen on.tho neighbouring plat- 
form, where stood the 2.35 for Birmingham. 

These passengers appeared to have little or no luggage. 
Though the weather was mild they all wore overcoats, and 
even a casual glance showed that many of them were 
foreigners. 

a perspiring assistant station-mister hurried past 
Bobby and his friend, they heard him mutter:ng his wonder 
that “all these ——-— Germans should be going to Liver- 

l.“ and it was quite clear that the alert staff of the 
mdon and North Weatern terminus found the influx of 
traffic to be not only unexpected but puzzling. 

Funny, isn’t it? said Bobby. 

* Deuced funny.” 

“ Soldiers, every man Jack of them.” 

“It looks like it.“ 

*I wish I knew more about that crowd.” 

“So do J. If I were you, Bobby, I'd make some inquiries.” 

“T mean to. So long, old chap.” 

And the pee ee 8 sisi tie e te 
nd the 2.15 u long the orm 
minutes late. The driver's hand 2 on the throttle - val vo 
and his eyes woro intent on signals, tho predominating 
sentiment in his mind being the hop? that good fortune 
might enable him to mako up the lost timo between London 

and Crewe. 

But ho did not. The weight of the train, with its three 
extra carriages and its packed human freight, was too much 
forhim. He lost twonty minutes to Crowe, and his successor 
for the second of the journey steamed into Lime Street 
5 at 7.15. p. in., exactly three-quarters of an hour behind 
time. 

That delay annoyed Major Forster, Hamilton’s friend, 
exceedingly. But it saved his life. 

He was a quiet, resourceful man, who never permitted an 
unavoidable occurrence to disturb his judgment. He could 
not possibly have caught an earlier train from London owing 
to an appointinent at noon at the War Office, and, much ns 
he desired to save tho lost forty-five minutes, he did not ran 
the risk of lozing further time by neodleas fuming. 

His baggage had preceded him, and he only carried with 
him a uniform case, helmet and sword. Grasping these he 
made his way towards the exit but ho was at once impressed 
by three things: Thore were no pees not a cab was 
to be seen; and the crowd of able- 3 whom 
Hamilton and he had noticed at Euston, were rushing 
forth iato Lime Street in a desperate hurry. 

The ordinary passengers by the train were, of course, in 
evidence, but the unanimity of the foreigners, alike in 
purpose and direction, was quite unmistakable. 

Passing tho d's van next to tho engine, Major Forster 
noticed tho official gazing up and down the platform in a 
bewildered manner. ‘There was not asingle porter to help 
him with a mountain of luggage—in Lime Street Station! 
to meet one of the chief fast trains of the 8 London! 

The Major, who wanted a cab, N to him. What's 
the matter, guard? Has every hte work? 

„That's what anyone would think, sir. I never saw such 
a thing in pd life, I * it.“ — 

. By this t a num angry gers were demand - 
ing thet — 02 the 3 manfully to the 
of luggage-smashing. 

The officer passed nine Lime Street, where darkness was 
just closing in. Here he found people indecd, but in an 
obvious state of horror or confusion. An Everton tramcar, 
crowded to excess, dashed up the hill to the right, the 
driver lash: his horses until they tore along in a mad 

and quite careless of the lives or limbs of those who 

a chance to croes the road-way. 
werybody was running. Elderly men and women gasped 
for breath as they staggered on, sometimes falling, 
struggling to their fect again. 


One old gentleman, apparently a prosperous merchant, 
rosa after a nasty fall, only to collapse the next moment 
and drop lifeless on the pavement. His immediat 
successor, a ruffinnly-looking youth, stoo and plucked 
savagely at u massive gold watch an l chain which wero 
partly exp sed to view. The chain resisted the pull, being 
evidently secured withia the waistcoat, and the would-by 
robber dropped the chain with an oath, relinquishing his 
booty without further effort. 

He was too frightened to remain even another instant by 
the side of his unresisting victim. Forster darted forward 
to the assistance of the prostrate man, but the thief was 
already running for dear life, and it was not terror of the 
law that lent him wings. 

The Major had seen death in many forms during the 
course of an adventurous career. It only needed a glance 
to tell him that the unfortunate old gentleman had expired 
—probably from failure of the heart's action arising trom 
sheer excitement. 

Utterly at a loss what to do—there was so much work 
awaiting him on board the Servic, due to sail by next morn- 
ing's tide—Forster looked anxiously round for a policeman 
to whom he could give his card and explain the nature of 
the accident. There was not a policeman in sight—nothing 
but running, crying, shrieking men, women and children. 

They all cam; from one quarter, surging in a vast stream 
up Ranelagh Strect and bifurcating in front of the Adelphi 
Hotel, some rushing up Mount Pleasint or Brownlow Hill, 
but the ter number traversing tho great thoroughfare 
that divides the massive St. George's Hall from the London 
and North Western Hotel and Lime Street Station. 

At this moment a hanzom careered wildly through the 
crowd and pulled up near the kerb. It was empty. The 
driver, standing in bis perch, turned to gaze down the street, 
shading his eyes from the glare of a 1 with his left 
hand, and seeming to look for the first indications of some 
—— and pressing danger. 

o resourceful soldier 3 resolved upon a course 
of action. He would take the cab but nc refusal, drive 
towards the do. ks, stop the first policeman he met, tell him 
the facts as to the old gentleman's death, and then strive to 
reach his destination, where, perhaps, he would gain some 


idea as to the cause ef all this popular commotion. 

Throwing his impedimenta inside the vehicle he was 
standing on the foot before the startled cabby knew of 
his existence. 


Take me to the Clarence Dock, driver,” he said. 

“Not mo,” yelled the man. Get off.” 

“Nonsense. Come, I'll give you half-a-sovereign if you 
taka me there quickly.” 

“Not for fifty bloomin’ quid. Get off, A’ tell yer.” 

The man was quite himeelf with fear. In order 
to soothe him somewhat the Major tried conciliation. 

“My fellow,” be vegan, “I must get to tho 
Clarence Dock at once. Anything reasonable, say a sover- 
eign, or even——” 

Then the cabman clubbed his whip, kant forward, 
2 * Servier a heavy aor Le aor that tumb'ed him 
to the -stones, and drove off at a lop, yin 
with hin all ¢ officer’s be! hh Sere 

Momentarily dazed, * ‘orster managed to regni 1 his 
fee: and lean against a P-post. His tweed cap had 
fallen off, and it was quite a minute before he could trust 
his returning senses sufficiently to stoop and pick it 


up. 

Luckily the whip was not a heavy one, nor had the 
butt struck him fairly, else such was the ma- Iman force 
of tho blow that he must havo been rendered un-onscious. 
% As a was, he felt his injured scalp, got a cigarette, lit 

„ ani 

“Things are a bit mixed here,” he said to himself. “I 

they will straighten out shortly.” 
crowd of fugitives had now thinned considerably. 
It was useless to try and obtain information from any of 
the panting few still hurrying west, and it was still more 
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hopeless to think of recovering his lost luggage. By mere 
chan his overcoat, thrown over his shoulder, had fa len 
with him from the cab, and in its pockets were such 

n he valued. All he had lost were two staff uniforms, a 
h Ime’, staff cap, and sword—valuable, but not unreplace- 
able property. 

Forster had that general knowledge of the great city on 
the Merzey ed by most men who hare journeyed far. 
Liverpool is one of the gateways of the world; her landing- 
etage and docks are among its seven modern wonders. 

Following the manner no les than the metaphor of the 
barrack-room, tho major “pulled himself together” and 
strode off towards the Adelphi Hotel, marvelling, as he 
walked down Lime Streot, that most of the shops should 
he already closed and shuttered, whilst the occupants of 
the remainder were feverishly erecting their wooden’ 
barrien· les against some unknown danger. 

Arrived at the Adelphi, after a glance down Ranelagh 
Street —usnally a crowded throughfare but now empty and 
si'ont, for the last of the stragglers of the crowd had passed 
away—he found the hospitable portals of that famous 
uostelry closed and bolted. 

This, however, he would not put up with. 

Vigorous hammering at the door produced a careful 
inspection through a blind, followed by the partial opéning 
of the door. A pallid hall-porter cried : 

“Come in at once, sir.” 

Surprised at his own eagernezs to ee away from that 
terrible something in the outside air, Major Forster hastily 
entered ar d the nain door was immediately bolted behind him. 

In the entrance hall were a number of ple, and amon 
them he recognised a prominent Liverpool ship-owner wit 
whom he had once crossed the Atlantic—a tall, dignified and 
self-possessed man—one most unlikely to lose his nerve in 
any moment of panic or surprise. 

“Ah, Mr. Colt,” he cried, advancing towards this 
fortunately found a:quaintance, “you can surely tell me 
what this all means.“ 

“It is never Major Forster,” cricd Mr. Colt. 

“ Mysclf and none other.” 

„Bat I thought you wero surely filled with the others.” 

„What others? 

“ Why, every man on board the S:rvia.” 

“TI have not b-en on board the Servia. I have just 
arrived from London by train. Tell me what has hap 
in Liverpool. It is a city of dead men, and lunatics, and 
tears.” 

„Ah, Major,” was the answer, “I have in this hour seen 
sights which I never thought to see in the streets of my 
beloved town. May Goi look down upon us and pardon us, 
er we a but weak instruments in the working of His 

holy will.” 

nder the stress of overpowering emotion the speaker 
dropped on his knees and raised his hands in supplication, 
whilst soba broke froin many others etanding near, men 
and women who wore constrained to momentary sileuce by 

he earnest prayer no less than the heartbroken words of a 

recognised and respected leader of the community. 

“But, Mr. Colt, you know mo. Calm yourself, for 
Heaveiu’s sake, and tell me what has occurred,” cried Forster. 

„J cannot. Believo me, I cannot. All I know is that 
at six o' clock I was walking home from my offics in Canning 

Place; when, as I passed the Telegraph Offce, a large 
number of men suddenly rushed into it. I heard shots 
within and shricks. The police came. A crowd gathered. 
Mounted men, in khaki uniforms, but g German or 
French, seemed to drop from the sky and cut down or shoot 
every policeman or other person in their way. At the same 
moment I heard the booming of the cannon in the river. I 
was carried away by tho crowd into South John Street and 
manared, half-fainting, to reach this hotel. My friend 
here,” for Mr. Colt had risen whilst he e, and now 
indicated a gentleman in the up near him, tells mo 
that ke actually saw thousands of men surrounding the 
Servia and other transport vessels in the docks and shoot- 
ing soldiers and crew indiscriminately. I myself, in Lord 
Stroet, witnessed the cold-blooded butchery of a small 
detachment of the Army Scrvice Corps which was escorting, 
unarmed, some commissariat wa: 8 to the docks.” 

“ Yes,” broke in the man he had alluded to. “I was 
coming up town from Sand’s End by the Overhead 
neon | and exactly at six o’clock I saw a large number of 
men, all wearing long overcoats, rush up the gangways of the 
Servic, which is berthed in the Clarente k. and bogin 
shooting. apparently with Mauser pistols. The train passed 
Prince's Dock and the same bloody work was evidently in pro- 
greas on board other ships, but at Pier-head Station wo were 
unable to proceed further owing to * I also passed 
through streets, Water Street and le Street, in which 

there were scores of corpzes—nearly all men in uniform, 
police, soldiers, and sailors—and only reached here fivo 
minutes before you.” 

In a word, Major Forster,” eaid Mr. Colt, “ Liverpool 
has been attacked, and taken by an unknown enemy.” 

Before the officer could utter a word of amazement or 
further inquiry his trained ear caught the sound of passing 
cavalry and guns. 

Followed bs cig others he ran rap‘dly into the hall- porterꝰs 
office, from which the most immediate view of the street 
could be obtained. 

For an instant he could not be. iove his eyes. Riding at 
a walking - paco up Ranelagh Street, and passing up Mount 
Plezsint t> the left of the hotel, came a military parade of 
mounted men, escorting guns and waggons, not in much 
order, but alert and business-like, seemingly pressing for- 
ward to some definite goa). 

The light of the strect lamps revealcd to him British 
horses and arms, British cannon and ammunition carta, 
portions of howitzer battery, British commissariat carts, 
Army Hospital ms—all tho paraphernalia of war and 
all unmistakably belonging to his own sorvice. 

But the officers and men! They were clothed in khaki, 
but not of British cut. They were quite as unmistakably 
f but trained soldiers, according to his 


oreigners, . 
hasty judgment, for physique and intelligence. 


him ducked anda sharp crack, follow 
sank cor of the office, showed that a shot had been fired. 
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As he looked, spell-bound and doubting his own senses, 


he thought he recognised some of the men in a troop of 


ie ‘was not mistaken. They 
lo was n 
Enza, from London, and ono of them caw him. 


had been among his allow 
ght shone fair on both and recognition was mutual. The 


man drew a revolver. 


“ lives,” shouted the Major. Those behind 
Oe oleae by a thud in the 


A loud order from a officer closed the incident, 
and the continuous clatter of the horses’ fect showed that 
no halt was being mado in front of the hotel. 

Some slight commotion in tho hall now attracted atten- 
tion. N * his dangerous post of observation and 
turned to learn the cause. 

A boy, the under-boots of the hotel, had crept in by a 
back way and was now reciting his experiences in a manner 
that showed true British grit even in his excited state. He 
had been to his home, in Pudsey Street, a small thorough- 
fare behind tho Empire Music-Hall, which it situated, as 
regards the Adelphi Hotel, beyond Lime Street Station. 

Brought from his house by the noise of firing in the 
direction cf the river ho had at firet been alarmed by the 
flying people. He went back to his mother, remaine with 
her some time to reassure her, and when mattera had 

uicted somewhat, venture forth, as he hal much exceoded 
the hour’s leave given him ty Boots. Passing the station he 
gaw such strange occurrences that ho actually dared to 
enter it, though it was then held in force hy the invaders. 

There was crowds of queer - lock in' m mn, he said, un- 
dreds of em I should think, and all farriners. They kem 
up from all sides, an’ as they kem they stopped every once 
in n while an’ pulled off their great-coats and trowsers. 

“What?” said the manager, cternly. 

“ Let him alone,” put in the officer. “ Let him tell his 
story in his own way. 
© “It's true, pa s‘elp me,” cried the lad, his eyes 
blazing with the consciousness of having witnessed great 
events. I don’t mean to say as they was walkin’ about in 
their shirts. They ad other close, a sort of uniform, 
underneath, an’ they packed the things they took off in 
straps like sojers wear. When they met, afore they 
stripped, they said Villain’ an’ ‘ Fashoda.’ I knew the 
last word ’coss I heard it in the halls, but none of em 
seemed to mind when tho other chaps said‘ Villain.’ The 6.30 
Lunnon train was standin’ at the main arrival platform an’ 
1 heerd a man shoutin’‘ You damned Germans,’ so I crep’ 
up in the dark along the line, an’ wot do you think I sawr?” 

Go on, my lad,” said Forster gravely. 

„These chaps, the furriners I mean, though some of ’em 
could talk English all right, was tryin’ to get the driver an’ 
the stoker, an’ the guard to take the train out again. Thoy 
all three refused, and, s’elp mo, they stood the guard up 
agin the kerridgo I wes behin- an’ shot im. I heerd the 
bullets come through the wood an’ glass as if they was paper. 
Then a feller who did most of the talkin’ said to the driver: 
Now, it’s your turn. Will you obey or die?’ Die, you—’ 
enid the driver. I'm an Englishman, I am, not a eausage- 
eatin’ German.’ An’ they shot him. The stoker didn’t 
wait to be shot. He flew at the hofficor-chap like a tiger an’ 
would ‘ave choked im but a man knocked im down wiv a 
gun. Then they would ‘ave shot im, but the hofficer said 


station inter the street. Then I crep’ out, an’ ere I am.” 

The boy ceased, and for a moment no one spoke, whilst 
the clatter of the horscs and the thundrous roll of the wag- 
gons went on outside. 

“You're a brave little chap,” said the major at last. 
„What is your name?” 

“Tom Pratt, sir.” 

„Well. Tom Pratt, here is a sovereign for you, and, Mr. 
Towle,” he continned, addressing the manager, if we all 
live through this business I will be glad if you will keep 
your eye on this boy as I intend to do something for him.” 

What do you make of it all, Major’ ” inquired Mr. Colt. 

“It is clear that England’s Continental enemies have 
aimed what they believe to be a mortal strokeat us, seizing 
the o unity offered hy the absence of neurly all our 
available troops in the Transvaal and the scattering of our 
ships, many of which are nearly denuded of men and guns 
for service in South Africa.” 

But we must do something. Can we not act here, now?” 

“Yes. I can only guess at the position. Liverpool is 
in their hands, A hostile fleet has evidently occupied the 
river. Thousands, perhaps hundreds of thousands, of the 
enemy’s troops are busily engaged here and else whore in 
ae, | out a marvellously well-conceived and diabolical 

lot. su that all the railways leading from here 

ave been seized and all the telegraph lines destroyed. 
What a sensation this will make in London! By Heavens, 
have they seized London in like manner?” 

To the credit of the men of Liverpool be it said that 
whilst the din of hostile forces passing through their 
streets resounded in their cars ne ye thed at the 
possibility of this greater disaster the capture of the capital. 

“No,” cried Forster, after a momentary hesitation. 
“ After all there is a limit to their pre! organisation. 
The rapidity with which forces of Militia, voluntcers, and 
such regulars as are available at Alde:shot, with the sailors 
and marines from Portamouth and Chatham, could be 

d into London renders such a thing frectically 
mpossible. And now that I think of it, they will = every 


device to keep any accurate intelligence of events here from ; 


reaching London to-night. This must be accomplished 
somehow. What time is it?” 


A dozen voices forestalled his glance at his watch. Ten 


ag yd pee eight. 
Ho not yet been in Laie! sen an hour. The steady 
tramp of the horses without—where did they all come from? 
—answered a momentary thought that he must have 
dreamt all that had happened. How get into communica- 
tion — — — thes was vor question. 

Twen practicable suggestions were made. One man, 
dazed by the evening's events, proposed a letter. The last 
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22 will, air,” said Tom Pratt. 

“Of course you will. But listen, Tommy, do you krow 
the river?” 

“Every inch, sir. Both sides. I kem here from of a 

Didn’t I, Mr. Towle, sir?” 
Ver well. But we must avoid these troops, an-] take 
the least ible risk.” 

That is a great difficulty,” interpored Mr Coli. “Yon 
must cross at a point above the landing stage. How it 
you will find no boats, and the enomy's ships aro in the 
Channel. To reach 3 place vou will be em- 
pelled to get through the very column now marchin g past 
the door.” 

„That's as a as wink,” said Tom Pratt, hugely y.eased 
to find himself the centre of attention and so openly patron- 
ised by a real live officer. It's a bit of a squeeze, Lit wo 
can go through the tunnel made by the lectrie liglit people. 
I’ve bin along it after rats wiv a dawg, an’ I know where 
it comes out—where there’s a gratin’ I mean just behind 
Lewis’s shop.” 

“ Lead on, Tommy, you are a boy in athousind tive 
me n glass of wine, Mr. Towle, and some bread and meat. I 
have a night’s work before me.” 

Forster's requirements were soon forthcominz. A 
minute later he had * a the 5 foll »wed 

the hearty ey — hese present, and, j. ted 
19 the undaunted Tom Pratt, he crawled through the 
narrow passage. 
Soon the rumbling overhead ceased. After a very 
uncomfortable journey, the Major and his guide emerze:l 
through a trap-dcor and stood in the warehouse yard of 
the vast emporium which dominates all the stores i:: Liver- 


. 
Porben they hurried on, ever downwards to the river, 
encountering few towns-people, and these too anxiously 
seeking there own safety to pay any heed to them. 


CHAPTER II. 
Ox THe Cuester Roap. 


Tun strangely-ascorted pair soon found that to travorse 
the short distance which separated them from the Mersey 
would be no easy task. 

Atter skirting the Central Station they entered the 
warehouse-land of Liverpool. Here were stored vas: uan- 
tities of wheat and provisions. The soldier's quick por- 
ception told him that the enemy were systematical’y 
looting these depéts and packing the contents int» tho 
numberless waggons and vans that the city itself provided. 

He could not he'p marvelling at, even admiriny, the air 
of certainty and assured method with which they eet to work. 

As, guided by his unerring companion, he dodged through 
alley and court and narrew street, watching favourable 


somethin’ I couldn’t understand an’ they ran ’im out of the | opportunities to avoid being seen whilst crossing the 


thoroughfares, such as Seel Street, Duke Street, and 
Park Lane, he noted enough of what was going on to arrive at 
* definite and accurate conclusions. 
He felt assured that other towns than Liverpool had been 
attacked in the same manner and about the same hour. 
Throughout the day they had been quietly occupied by 
the requisite forces in accordance with plans long thought 
out beforehand. | volunteer armoury, each d:p.t of 
regulara or militia, had been unhesitatingly stormed at 
a a time, whilst other smaller parties had seized 
railway stations and telegraph offices and destroyed 


telegraph lines— 8. 

This being so, how came it that the London train due 
at Lime Strect, at 6.30., but running so much behind 
time, had been allowed to reach Liverpool ? 

A point dificult to answer, yet clearly one that had 
been forseon and discounted by the brain which conceived 
this terrible blow at the prestige and power of Britain. 

Again, a hostile fiect had entered the Mersey at the 
precise moment contemplated in the general plan of 
operations a fleet accompanied by transports, for it was 
utterly impossible to otherwise produce in any one placo 
so many men or horscs as the enemy evidently had at 
command. 

The first batch of cavalry he had seen passing tho 
Adelphi Hotel was composed of horses taken from his 
own regiment on beard the Servia, but the thousands of 
animals filing through the streets of Liverpool must be 
largely made up of drafts from abroad. 

he guns, too—a howitzer battery and six field guns 
—were to be forwarded by the Servia. Possibly they 
were standing on the wharf, an easy prey, when tho 
attack took place. 

But he had definite knowledge that many more guns 
than these had gene inland. All these things, guns, horses, 
ammunition, stores, and cavalry, had been landed and sct in 
motion, and Liverpool itself stricken helpless in less than 
two hours since the first alarm. Wonderful, indeed, but 

‘ely saddening ! 

uld it be that land would fall thus, between day- 

light and dusk in one evening f? 
ot in reasoned order did such ons t them- 
selves, but rather as a succession of flash-light pictures, 
al with the less brilliant but startling apparitions 
of khaki-clothed men, 235 at the loading of 
wageems, driv these off w filled, or patrollin the 
streets, w. a terrific cannonade which now broke 


out on the west lent emphasis to the reality that England 
had at last been in’ 
#1" it’s the exclaimed 


fort at New Brighton,” 
undertone, and 


Tom in an the Major found 


li you have not already ctarted to read this story, The Invaders,” you will live to regret it, because the whole country 
will be talk cer about i ba a week ex twre’s thane. * n 
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himself wondering how long the fort at New Brighton would 
ho'd out. 

Tom Pratt was a philosophical youth. 

The noise of the guns did not disconcert him in the 
least. Rather did it stimulite his lively fancy, for he 
hummed: 

“It Il take a lot of that to unaot me, 
That's just about my marx; 
1 don’t rumble leave it to 2 * 


bega .... illown week, 
ona we rT 
That'll never upect me. = 

The soldier caught the words and could not repress a 
smile at their singular applicability to the scene before 
them. tg 

They were now standing in a dark alley leading into the 

broad — locally known as Wapping. Across the 
street the solid proportions of the Overhead Railway, 
sain eee double girders and large spans supported 
b. — 
This street was E busiest scene of the enemy’s 
toil. It is the 8 y that leads along the land side 
of the docks at this portion of tho town, and it literally 
swarmed with mounted troops and waggons. 

Lou had better back, now, Tommy.” whispered the 
ae “after you tell mo where I am likely to find a boat.” 

e could not bear to think of ais Ee lad being cut 
down ruthlessly, as he assuredly would if they were caught 
in 1 sus picious act. 

“Wot for, Guvnor?”—with a tinge of surprise in the 
questicn. 

“Because the rest of the business is very dangerous. I 
am grcatly obliged to you as it is, but I cannot let you take 
any further risk.” 

“Now, look ere, sir. Tou can do nothink without me. 
Where would you bo on the river in a dark night? I ain't 
8 15 1 the personal gained the day f 

e stress on pronoun the lor 
Tom Pratt, though he could not see Forster’s smile, — did 
ho know that he was addressing one of the smartest officers 
in Her Ma: 's service. 

„Led on, Tommy,” said the Major. Fate has made us 
comrades in arms, and I am vastly ob! to Fate.” 

Fortune for the moment did favour them. A broken axle 
up tho street to the east caused a stoppage in tho traffic, 
and tho nearest cavalry patrol on the west had halted, the 
77 7 naturally turning in the direction of the distant 

ring. 

“ Now, sir, foller me, an’ do xnetly as I does.” 

Tom Pratt and the Major ran across the street towards an 
archway in tho south-west. They had almost gained it 
when Forster stumbled over an une: railway l'ne. 
He was upin an instant, but the patrol had caught sight of 
him and three soldices epurred after him. 

They could not move very fast, as tho rails had to be 
Pas. | with caution, and the two runnors were beneath 
the dark shelter of the arch before their pursuers had left 
the roadway. 

Tom Pratt ran straight through, turned sharp to the left 
on the far side of the viaduct, missed one arch, and by 
perfect judgment of pace, had doubled back under an east- 
ward arch before the soldiers had reached the clear space in 
front of the docks. 

The sound of their horses’ feet showed that they were 
searching the arches westward. 

That's a trick you learn when you're chased by a bobby,” 
said Tom Pratt breathlessly. 

“I can perceive that it is a most excellent training,” 
replied the Major. 

The boy soon ventured a cautious 
Waving his hand as a signal he stealthily advanced towards 
anumber of trucks standing on a siding. They both 
gained this ’vantage ground without being Sissorared, and 
thence made their way with comparative caso down the 
side of the Salthouse Dock—one of the oldest of tho 
magnificent series which indents the north side of the 
Mersey for ten unbroken miles. 

It was now half-past eight. So thoroughly had the 
assailants demoralised the inhabitants of the city that not 
a soul was visible. Every man had fled for his life. 
Officials, watchinen, do:k police, all had vanished. Those 
who did not escapo soon were killed, for the mere sight 
of a uniform of any sort seemed to be sufficient reason for 
the wearer to be shot or stabbed. 
_ Between Duke's Yard and the Tobacco Warehouse a 
jetty ran for a short distance into the tide-way, and hero a 
large vessel was moore]. 

She appeared to be quite descrted. A small boat lay 
close to her, secured by a running tackle to both the ship 


and the wharf. 
„ quoth Tom Pratt, and he 


into the open. 


“Fust come, fust serv 
began hauling in tho slack of the rope in true sailor style. 

A figure appeared at the ship’s side. 

‘Quit haulin’, thero,” waned n voice, “ or I'll let daylight 
through yer. This is the U-nited States steamer Philadelphia 
= don’t you forget it, if you're the German Emperor him- 
self, 


“Are you the captain ? said Forster. 
, “ Jee-whiz. Is there an Englishman left? Yes, stranger, 
that's if description.” 
Well. — T ask you for your boat in the Queen's 
. 0 undertake 
“ ‘The Queen's name is good onough, stranger. Tako the 
boat. But what's the meaning of all his racket, anyhow ? ” 
I fear we have been surprised and invaded. Our 
cnemics havo got the best of us for a day or two. But 
per find that England is easier to got into than to get 
“Well, I guess they' ve stirred you up a bit this time. 
Say, d’ye want any peed ad verte 


* . tated a moment. “I am quite 
dongs 3 fix that. Get into the boat and pull 
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Tom Pratt, cautioning the Major to hold on by both 
and not by one or he would come down with a run, slid like 
a monkey towards the boat, now touching the foot of the 
wharf, and the officer followed his example. 

When they reached the vessel a revolver was hanging 
over the side attached to a cord. 

“ Stow that away from the wet,” said the American sailor. 
“It wae pee _— * any six Germans in creation if 
you lay it straig! re are you goin’? ” 

“To Birkenhead.” me 

“To Birkenhead! Snakes alive, man, they’ve bin ashore 
there since six o'clock.” 

Forster's resolution almost failed when he heard this 
statement. Nevertheless he thought it better (o go 
forward as it was useless to go back. 

“I must try to get into touch with the authorities some- 
how,” he ans “Tell me your name, captain, for your 
kindness will not be forgotten if I live.” 

„George G. Smartt, 212, West 107th Street, New York. 
Gee-Gee Smartt, the boys call me. Aud yours?” 

“Major Arthor Forster, of the Intelligence Department, 
War Office,” giving the address most likely to find him. 

“Humph,” uttered the sailor, for he did not think much 
of the Intelligence Department. 

Tom Pratt had been busy meanwhile. He had cleared 
the painter, chipped the rudder and a pair of oars, and now 
resumed command. 

“Yon pull,” he said to the Major, “ and I wi'l steer and 
keep a look-out. When I * Avast pullin', stop. Pull 
your left hand when I say Port an' your right when I 
eay ‘Starboard.’ Stendy means pull with both hands. 
a spose you can row?” he added anxiously as an after- 

t. 


oom runner-up for the Diamond Sculls thought he 
“ Steady it is,” quoth Tom Pratt when they were clear of 
the Philadelphia, and a keen wind “t stream made its pre- 
2 refreshingly felt after the tumultuous gloom of events 
ore 


The surroundings naturally evoked more of Tom’s music- 
hall reminiscences. Subduing his voice to meet the 


necessities, he sang : 8 
“ Mother, by the English flre. ade 
‘When 2. wind bows cold and drear, 


Sits and thinks «bout her wand'rer, 
Thinks—with many a bitter tear. 

Father Cheer up, now, moth 1, 
God wil. bring our boy safe 7 

Though perhaps her lies dying 
Par away across the 


Oh, it’s hard to say ‘good-bye’ t> your own native land, 
Hard to give the farewell kia, the farewell grip of t' e hand: 
It's hard to leave your sweetheart, in 3 to roam. 
But it's harder to leave the old folks, and the dear old home.” 

Then thinking apparently that this melancholy strain 
might upsct his companion, he tried a variant : 

“ Billy Green he asked his Cad to buy for him a toy, 
MisterGreen he b urht a box of colours for his boy, 
1 didn’t paint with them, but ate the lot instea:l, 

next day at the inquest, all the jurymen said; 
*Twas accidental:y done, twas accidentally done. 
The man Le boucht the colour just to please his litte son. 
The boy l. o chewed the paints 
And now he’s joi.ed the saints, 
It was accidentally, accidentally, accidentally done.“ 

There was naught to hinder pees in the fair-way of 
the channel, and the brisk air and exercise served as a 
stimulant to Forster. His mind reverted to v and 
unsubstantiated statements that had in the Press 
during the past month alleging that all the chief maritime 
forts had been denuded of their modern to replace 
defective or antiquated armaments on ships, to 1 
Malta and Gibraltar, and to supply k-firing and long 
range weapons tc the army in Sou rica, 

Was this the explanation of the feeble resistance made 
by the Mersey forts at New Brighton and Seaforth, even to 
a wholly unexpected attack? Was there not a guard-ship 
usually stationed in the river? What has become of the 
Channel Fleet, and how was it that hostile vessels could 
approach our shores so secretly ? 

os could only guess at the dread answers to some of these 
emir = the ee — the W a of New 
ighton, intermittent of late, and now w. suspended, 
. — to confirm his worst fears. 
ething between an onth and a groanescaped his breast 
at these torturing doubts. 

„ Wot’sthe matter, sir?” inquired the alert and anxious 
Tom Pratt, breaking off in the middle of a chorus. Can't 
you etick to it?” 

„Oh yea, Tommy.“ 

„It isn’t far now, sir. I’m goin’ to run in under an old 
coal wharf I know. It oughter be a quiet place.” 

Pulling a dumpy little ship’s boat, with oars fixed on 
thorl-pins, across a tidal river with a strong current setting 
seawards, is not casy work, and the officer was not sorry 
when a sudden deapening of the shadows told him that 
they were close inshore. 

“Avast pullin’,” whispered the skipper. Half a minute 
later they were alongside a low jetty, near Birkenhead 
Ferry, and Tom Pratt was fecling for a rope or chain to 
hang on to, when a low voice suddenly growled :— 

„Who goes there?“ 

“A friend,” replied the Major. 

“Maybe, and maybe not. What d'ye want? Speak or 
III split both yer heads.” 

Tom Pratt gave the boat a sudden push off, andin an 
ins‘ant they were some fect away from the pier. 

Better talk to im at a respectful distance, sir,” he 

lained. 

“It doesn't seem as though you was Germans or French- 
men, anyhow,” said the invisible speaker. 

„Wo are not,” taid Major Forster. We are subjects of 
her Majesty the Queen.“ ; 

Tom Pratt whistled the opening bars of the National 
Anthem to give effect to the statement. 

“So’m I,” returned the voice. Pull ten feet higher up 
an’ you'll find some steps.“ 
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doubt. He assisted them to land and conducted them t. e 
interior darkness, for they now stood on a lower platforu. « ? 
the pier itself used for discharging goods at certain perl. s 
of the tide. 

“ Wot are you goin’ to do with yersclves?” asked +6 
voice, 

„I intend by some means to reach London,” anewered tl. 
Major, and my little companion here will row bac: across 
the river and return the boat with my compliments.” 

A snort from Tom Pratt and a savage laugh from the dim 
shape grected this remark. 

“You can’t do it, mister,” said tlie stranger. The while 
country’s full of em.“ 

“Full of them. What do you mean?“ 

“Why, we've bin sized. Blown up. 
left is crammed with Jarmans. 
know who I’m talkin’ to yet.” 

A tone of respect o uno into the man's words whe: he 
heard Forster’s name and rank. 

“I’m sorry to eny, sir,“ he explained,“ that it’s tec trua 
I'm a fireman, I am, an’ I was due to leave Che-ter at 7 .: . 

We didn't get away until nearly eight o'clock. Such tales 
as you never heard was comin’ in all the time. Fightin’ an’ 
murder at Birmingham, Liverpool, Derby, Shettield, an’ 
Goole, not to mention Birkenhead, where we was due at 
8. 10. All telegraph lines an’ railways north an’ south cut 
or blown up. Dash me if it didn’t seem as if the whos 
world had gone crazy. Well, we was sent off, my train | 
mean, to get us out of the way, aud we was passed along «il 
right from box to box until we reached Bebington. I hen 
the station-master told us we'd ave to take the risk if we 
went ahead. Most of the passengers got out, but my wats 
an’ me, he bein’ a Birkenhead man, and my missus livin’ in 
Liverpool, eaid we'd go as far as we could. We got along a.1 
right until we saw the distance signal here, when the signa!- 
man came runnin’ to tell us that a train full of Jarman; 
was just leavin’ the station and we'd better save our lives. 

“© Are they far off? asked my mate—he’s a rare plucked 
un is Jim. 

Just startin’ from tho station when I left my box, said 
the signal man. 

“* Are you quite sure they're Jarmans ? . 

we certain; they ve scized everything in the staticn, 
said the other chap 

Do you think there's time to run back an’ set the points 
for the up line? said Jim oh ’e’s quick is Jim I can tell 
you. 

“The signalman sawr wot e was drivin’ at and said: III 
make time. I'Il be ready when you are,’ an off ’e scooted. 

„Jim got the few passengers that was left out of the train 
whilst I tired up like ten men. Then I got down and Jim 
took off the brake, started er, an’ shoved tho throttle valve 
hard over. E jumped quick, did Jim, but if I ’adn’t caugt.: 
*im ’e would ‘ave bin hurt. You oughter ’ave seen her skip. 
She jolly near left the metals, and she took tlie fa:in’ 
points with a rush. Then sho began to tenr away. She 1. ft 
that train - load of Jarmans somewhere about 200 yards froin 
the station, as near as I can tell, an’ knocked om - well, any 
of em as was sittin’ Ioose must ave dropped near the lele 
of Man. They're pickin’ Jarmans out of the wreck up there 
yet, an’ will be for hours.” 

„That was well done,” observed the Major. 

“ Yes, it was a rare good finish for poor 106.“ The man’s 

voice almost broke when he named his engine. “I 

m through the outskirts of the town,” he continued, 
“ dodyin’ chaps in uniform all the way, an’ ere I am. Jil 
take your boat across, mister.” 

Tom Pratt saw his opportunity. 

I can't leave you now, sir,” he remarked in the accenta 
of conviction. “The case is wuss nor ever, an’ you'd be 
took in five minutes without me.” 

te as the situation was the soldier coull scarce 
forbear laughing. But he was at his wits’ end to know 
what to do. 

“What do you mean exactly by saying that the tule- 
graphs and railways north and south are destroyed?” be 
said to the fireman. 

The man could be heard to scratch his head ere I. e 
replied : 

“Jim an’ me figured it out this way, sur. From the 
noos as reached us at Chester, both hy t. e Post Office wires 
an’ our own, it seemed to us that these chaps oO ‘ave 
dropped from the sky on Liverpool and Birkenhead—which 
are all one in a manner of speakin,—Birmingham, Sheffleld 
and Goole, oll Semen knows where else, ’nve had gangs 
of mates sp’ over the country to cho > down poles un' 
blow up bridges, so as to prevent help being sent, or even 
the facts of the case being known. You ece, sir, on the 
main telegraph lines they can tell in two ticks whcre 
there's trouble, because if they can’t get round one way 
they go another. But by no manner of means could they 
get at London, or Bristol, or Leed?, or York, or any 
place beyond, as one might say. It was the same on the 
railways. Everything went bang at six o’clock. Between 
them places, sort of erst an' west, all was clear, ’ceptin’ 
Birmingham, Derby, Sheffield an’ Goo'e, where fuet of all 
the wires an’ lines was interrupted, an’ then kem reports of 
sad goings on. We larfed at fust, but we didn’t larf long. 
They say them as larfs last larfs best. I’ve come to think 
it’s best not to larf at all, becos th: more bloomin’ silly a 
thing sounds the mero likely it is to be O. K.“ 

“True, my friend. Then tell me a blooming silly way to 
get to London?” 

“ Swiin there,” chuckled the stoker. 

Like lightning came an inspiration—the cable. Perhaps 
Holyhead and Bristol wero untouched. If so there was n 
last chance of sending a messago by the cables to Dublin 
and from Cork respectively. 

“Tom Pratt,” said tho major, “can you pilut me to the 
far side of Birkenhead, on the road towards Chester, I 
mean?” 

Pies I’ve tramped every inch of the way,” said the 


Busted. 
But who ave ye ? 


Wat's 
Tents 


v. 
“Then let us mike a start.” 


speaker was an Englishman beyond any manner of | The fireman, expressing his good wishes, led them to the 


“The Invaders.” Th's story of pur: imagination this story of dire possibilities is even more exciting than the Boer War itself. 


foot of a ladder which gained the top of the Tier. whilst Tom, 
in rer og nit ion of his vocation, ted: 
„ He has go e, yes gone. like u hero ho died, 
‘Aud though you may consider me a Har, 
He has gone, yes gone, tut we're all satistied 
He has goue to his last fire.” 


furtive watchers from u storey windows he saw no signs 
of life. Certainly tho v was not yet occupied by the 
enem: 


somewhat early for everyone to 
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detachments on the plea that he had been cut off whilst 
scouting and 


Forster entered Bebington at a walk. Beyond some 


y. 
There were no lights anywhere. It was just 9.30 p. m., 
bo abed; the fearsome 


Birkenhead was swarming with the enemy, who were 28 | news had impelled the inhatitants from prudential motives 
to lie low. 


busy h reas in Liverpcol, though they did not ap r to bo 
marching away from due place. After three hak's-breadth 
es aps, the two crossed the railway line, where they saw the 
bla: ne wreck of the collision, and hundreds of men working 
to clear the lines. 

At last they reached the main road to Chester. and the 
major was wonder:ng how he could obtain a horse to enable 
him to cover the ground more quickly until he came to a 
village aad a tetegraph office, when imminent danger faced 
him ina manner least expected. 

They were nearing a turn in the road, beyond which a 
large farmhouse gave promise of sccuring some methol cf 
convevance for love or money. Suddenly they became 
aware ef a horseman cantering behind them and they ran 
for the bend to seek momentary shelter. 

‘At that instant the gus lamps throughout the Birmingham 


district ceased to give light, the immediate effect, atter a | 


temporary senge of want, being to improve the natural 
ligh* of a star-lit night. 

They gained the turn, still running, and came full 
tilt upon u vedette, sitting motionless on his horse. 


‘ offiesr.” 


‘Tine man enlled on them to halt, using the English word | 


clum-ily, and secing Forster's hand drop to the pocket of 
his overcoat coutaining the rovo!ver, rode at him with the 
evident intention of eutting him down. 

Quick aa thought Tom Pratt picked up a stone and hit 
the horseman fair in tho faca with it, cutting his cheek 


Open, 


„Balg“ (brat), he roared, and, swerving his horze 
rapidly, he struck furicusly at the boy, who fell on the road 
as one dead. 

Rut the Majcr had his revolver in hand now, and a 


lurche. heavily downwards Forster caught his horse, and 
hacked the animal until it shielded the prostrate boy from 
aay chance of mishap by reason of ths approaching 
scout, 

This latter swept along more quickly on kearing the 
shot and thereby shortened his own life by a second or two, 
for he, too, as the result of Forster’s second shot, pitched 
headlong beside his fallen comrade with a mortal wound in 
hia breast. 

His horse galloped madly on, but no other sounds camo 
to tne Englishman's straining ears. 

There was little time to loro. Passing the bridle over 
his left arm he went to the n form of the brave 
lad to whose skili and resourceful courage he already owed 
30 much and who had now perhaps given his life in a last 
effort to shield and help him. 

Choked with rage and grief he bent down and said: 

“Tommy, my lad, can’t you speak to me ? i“ 

No anawer, not a movement, the song-bird was stilled. 


1 
\ 


| vociferating : 


\ 


Whatever the risk to himself he felt he could not leavo | 


the bay lying there unless he were really dead, in which 
case ho had died for his country as gloriously and fearlessly 
as any soldier could hope to do. 

Luckily the horse was a trained cavalry charger. It 
stool quite still as tho Major lit a match and hastil looked 
for the wound. To his joy he found that though the scalp 
was broken aad the boys hair covered with blood there 
seemed to be no deep cut; hence the expericnced soldier 
reneone i that the German, half-blinded by the stone, had 
struck with the flat of the sabre, 

He acon ascertained that Tom Pratt breathed, and with 
such a boy while there was life there was more than hope 
an almost certainty. 

Forster now acted liko one possessed of a determined 


fi nd. 

The first of the two dead men was about his own size and 
build. He unfastencd the man’s belt and s‘rapa, placed 
Tom Pratt’s unconscious body in his own overcoat, and 
then, by the aid of the accoutrements, made the boy into a 
secure bundle. 

After listening intently to be si r2 of not being taken by 
surprise, he proceéded to strip off the German uniform 
and donnedit himself. He picked up the man’s forage ca 
and threw his own hat over the hedge together with his 
d scarded clothes. 

It muy well be imagined that he did not take much pains 
with his toilette, and he effected the c ina marvellously 
short tim2 considering that he had to hold the horse’s bridle 
with one hand or his teeth throughout. 

Then he went to the other corpse, divested it of belt and 
fittinge, and searched the pockets for papers—a small packet 
of which he found. 

Finally he swung the bundle, of which Tom Pratt was the 
chief component, behind his shoulders, interlocked the belt 
and straps, thus fastening the boy safely on his back, and 
mounted the horse, setting off at a sharp trot towards 
Bebington. 

Scon he = cen that he felt some movement in the bun- 
dle behind, and then he became awa o that a head was poked 
into the outer air. 

“Crikey!” camo a weak little voice, 
tremulous with curiosity. I'm took!” 

“ Yes, Tommy,” he cried, “ and I'm taking you.” 

The voice was still weak but more full of wonder. “You 
don't mean to say it’s you, guvnor,” it said. 

“ Yea, it is really I. 

“Did yer kill im?“ 

“Yes.” 

“ And the other chap too? 


os. 
“Now just look at the fun I’ve missed, all through gettin’ 
—_ => head. But I say, sir, e did give me a oner, 
i in” 0 20 
“I thought yon were dead. Tommy, but don't talk. Here 
tre houses ahead.” 


awe-stricken yet the British field service kit. 


| shouted : 


builet smashed the base of the German's sku-l. As he | from his frightened steed. 


A vigorous knocking with the hilt of the German’s sword 
on the door of the post-office produced a man at a bed-room 
window, a man who held something hidden with his right 
hand behind him. 

8 5 you the post-mastor ?” demanded Forster. 

“ Tes. 

“Then I want you to let me in and to send a message 
over the wires for me at once.” 


Tho post-master hesitated a moment as if he were ata 


loss for un answer Then he made up his mind for he 


roare l: 

I'll give you a message, you infernal scoundrel.” 

He whipped a gun through the window, and fired oint- 
blank at the Mazor, who, in the same instant, violently 
backed his horse and ducked sideways. 

Tho shot missed him, the horse shied violently, Tom Pratt 
screamed “ Everybody’s gona clean dotty,” and Forster 


“For Heaven's sake don't fire again. I am a British 


The post-master heard him and stayed the second barrel. 
Forster rapidly explained that he had killed two of the 
enemy's scouts and had adopto l the uniform of ono of them 
as a matter of disguise. He implored the post-master to 
believe him, as co much depended upon his prompt assis- 
tance, and Tom Pratt added conviction from his bundle by 


“It’s true mister, s’elp me bob, it’s truce.” 
Astounded and half convinced, the postmaster descended 
and opened the door, Forster alighting with som, difficulty 


The horse was fastened to the door knob, Tom Pratt 
unstrapped, and the postmaster made to understand the 
exact position as rapidly as possible. He soon became an 
earnest helpor. 

“As f rule,“ he sad, we cannot call up Chester much 
after cight o'clock since Mr. Gladstone dicd. When he 
was Prime Minister and staying at Hawarden there was 
an all-night man at Chester. But to-night’s extraordinary 
events hare kept them 82 I was t king there just now.“ 

In response to the telegraphic call for Chester camo 
a response. 

“Ask them,” said Forster, “if anyone has cabled. 
information to London by way of Holyhead and Dublin, and 
Cork and Bristol.” 

Btuch tickling clicted the information that no oze had 
thought of it. 

„hen, said the major, “get them to instruct the Holy- 
head office to cable ahoad and get the route cleared whilst 
I write the message. Say it is of the utmost importance to 
the War Office.” 

He wrote: 


TO WAR OFFICE LONDON. 


From Major Arthur Forster. 
Bebington, ur. Birkenhead, 


Liverpool, Birkenhead, Birmingham, Derby, Sheffield and 
Goole have been seized by German and French soldiers. Many 
thousands of these were already in England disguised and 
th-y were assisted at the port towns by a number of warships. 
Liverpool and Birkenhead are completely in their power, all 
English troops in garrison or transports being killed or cap- 
tured. Enemy is seizing stores and marching to some point 
inland. They have, I am informed, destroyed all telegraphs 
and railways at points nor h and south cf the central belt 


indicated. It iz impossible to estimate their strength, but, & 


equal elsewhere to this district it cannot be short of 100,900. 
They have abundance of horses and guns. I intend to join 
them, as I speak German well, and hope to learn their plans. 
If successful I will communicate with you at eartiest possible 
moment. Pron pt action will, of course, be taken by our fleet, 
but I recommend strong forces for land operations as enemy 
is extremely well organised. A gallant engine-driver, named 
Jim, in charge of 7.30. p.m. train Chester to Birkenhead, has 
killed a large number of them by means of collision. If Iam 
not again heard of I wis to specially recommend to Her 
Majesty's Government a boy named Thomas Pratt, under boots 
at Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool, who has, at risk of his life, been 
most helpful to me. Captain Smartt, American ship Phila- 
delphia, gave me his boat to crosa the Mersey. Cannot insist 
too strongly that here everything is lost, forts, ships, men, guns 
and stores. 
Tom Pratt, pallid but keen, sat on the counter and 
watched the writing of this long telegram. 
When it was ended he asked: 
Ave yer put about them callin’ each other Villain’ an’ 
Fashoda, Guvnor?” 
Whereupon the major added : 
The boy Pratt discoverel that the enemy passwords were 
„Wilhelm and“ Fashoda.” These troops are dressed in khaki 
uniforms which, at a distance, might easily be mistaken for 


Forster had once been 
forthwith to become Adolph Schumann, born at Wurtem- 
„ England for four years as a 


watchmaker. 
To avoid the chance of immediate discovery he thought 
it best to cross the Mersey and join one of the Liverpool 


the 


WEEK ENDING 
Marcu 10, 1900. 


to adopt this course. 
Pratt protested vigorously when the Major 
to leave him, but brightened up when ho heard 
scheme. 
“ My ed's a bit sore now, guvnor,” he exclaimed, “but I'll 


find yer bofpre the week is through.” 


“My dear lad, don't think of such a thing.” 
„J can’t ‘elp it, sir. This is better fun nor blackin 


bosts. Can't you guess whereabouts you'll be, sir?“ 


Forster had become so attached to the lad that to please 
him ho answered : 

“ Not far from the headquarters staff, Tommy, wherever 
that may be.” . 

„And what's that in German, air?“ 

„Haupt guartierstab der Armée.” 

Tommy looked blank. “ Would vou mind writin’ it, sir, 
ensy like?” he said. 

Still to humour tho boy’s whim the Major wrote it an! 

ounced it several times uutil Tommy was proficient. 

Major Forster left his own papers in charge of the p:st- 
master, who promised to take care of Tom Pratt and put 
him to bed, After a few dirccttons as to his road and . 
cordial farewell the Major mounted his charger and rol» 
off, followed by Tom | ratt’s parting cry: 

“T'll turn up all right, sir, at the Hauptquartierstul der 


Armée.” 
(To be continued.) 


—— io 


The Cause of the Trouble. 


— 


He had two plasters on his face, one on the back of 
his head, his arm was in a sling. and he limped. 

“You look as if you had been run through a planing 
mill.“ was the remark he was greeted with. 

„I feel so.” he replied. 

4 nee calling anyone a liar?” 

6 0.“ 

5 ny. to kick a tramp out of the back yard?” 

6. 0. ” 


° Wite leave a pail of water on the stairs? 

“No.” 

„Well, what is the matter? 

“I tried to stop a family quarrel in the next house.” 


— | 


He Had Been Sat Upon. 


— 


“I Don 'r altogether like this yonng man Millikin who 
comes to see you 80 often. I hear that he is only a poor 
clerk.” was what the heid of the family said to his 
daughter one day at the dinner table. 

e is a very nice young man,” replied the daughter. 
„Besides, he is something more than a poor clerk.’ 
He gets a large * und is manager of one of the 
shops in the city, and expects some day to have an 
interest in the business. 

41 hope he may,” responded the old man, “but he 
strikes me as a very flippant, impertinent Joung person. 
and in my —— he should be sat upon. 

“ Well. I have invited him to take tea with us thi- 
evening,” said the daughter, “and I hope you will treat 
him politely, at least. You will find him a very different 
person from what you suppose him to be.” 

„Oh, I'll treat him politely enough,” he said. 

That evening Mr. Mil kin appeared at tea, und mae 
a nfost favourable impression upon the old gentleman. 

“He is a clever young fellow, after all,” be thought. 
„ have done him an injustice.” 

It was just here that Bobby spoke out. Bobby was a 
well-meaning little boy, but too talkative. — 

Papa, he ventured, “you know wuat you said to- 
day at dinner about Mr. Millikin, that he was au 
—— young man, and ought to be sat 
upon 

Silence, sir!” shouted the father, swallowing a 
mouthful of hot tea. 

But the little fellow wouldn't silence. 

“ It’s all right,” he continued confidentially, but in 
whisper loud enough to te heard out of doors, “he hu. 
been sat upon. Sister sat down on him last night for 
two hours. 

After that the tea went on more quietly, owing to 
Bobby's sudden and very jerky departure. 
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Don't go to bed to-night until you have read.“ The Invades” on page 579 


<< TS ham ane 2 


Aw Lov of 66 


Wren Hussein Ali was awakened by a frightened 
attendant in the grey of dawn with the news that a strange 
steamer had entered the lagoon during the night and was 
anch ned or lying to within long rifle-shot of tho island he 
declared his informant to be the son of an owl who had 
mistaken the Tulwar, the Sultan’s own steam yacht, for an 


alien vessel. 


Snatching the glass from the man, Hussein levelled it, 
and saw at a glance that what he had believed to bo the 
imp: ssible had happened. That coal-black vessel of thra- 
thousand tons was certainly not the smart little steamer in 
which Zohrab was wont to idle about the lagoon, and which 
was used for importing European goods from Bombay. 


There was 


that curious “kingdom” the inviolate channel had been 
found and safely passed. 
But Hussein's scrutiny was prolonged and told him more 


than that. 


the steamer to which he had paid that nocturnal visit in tho 
Royal Albert Dock, on the eve of ber much-advertised 
departure in quest of the lost galleon’s treasure —the steamer 
whose expedition he hv? taken a hurried voyage to Europe 
to prevent by any means. As he shut the telescope with a 
snap he remembered how he had crept aboard her with a 
knife ready for Powlett Ferrars and hal stumbled on 
hone:t Walter Lyndon instead. 


Hussein 
observer of 


Malicmetan fatalism, and the appearance of the Sea-Hawk 
did not altogether diszoncert him. It was disquieting, 
certainly, but what was ordained had to be. and matters had 
not gone 80 far yet that by luck or judgment—tho latter 
chiefly—he might not persuade fate to stand him in good 


atead. It 


againtt him when it had been openly declared—not a 
moment beforc—aud in the meanwhile he would do his 


level best 


he could twist the advent of the Sea-Hawk to his own 


pur Ses. 


With this philosophy strong upon him, ho hade the look- 
out man report the slightest movement of the steamer, or, 
so far as they could be observed, of the crew, and made his 
way back to the palace of Jogore. For the moment he put 
froin his mind vague speculations as to how the steamer 
had safely passed tho contact mines in the channel, or 
war she had come, and tet himself face to fare with the 


not nal fact 


up n existing circuinstances, 

He got into bed agan and lay on his back, thinking. 
He tay there for close upon an hour. Then he got up and 
dressed quietly an i quickly, with a darx smile playing 
round tho corner of his mouth. 


Wuew the S:a-Haw* had taken up her position within a 
mile of Jogore und r cover of the darkness, Ferrars ordered 


all hands 


lep. By Walter's advice the watch was strong and well- 
armed, but nothing happened to disturb the repose of those 


on board. 
No ono 

cabin as a 

ard other 


Powlett Ferrars had (ihr been too 1 
with them, or had carefully preserved them in case he was 
called upon to substantiate his version of how his chief mate 


. 


A ROMANCE OF THE CITY AND THE SEA.* that she had seen and spoken to Walter on the previous 
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to the buildings that covered the entrance to the subter- 
ranean passage. ; 

Walter saw no reason why he should give all his know- 
ledge away at the outst, 30 he replied that the building 
was a sort of rd-room for the man who watched at the 
pier. It would be time enough to tell of the underground— 
way when Ferrars had shown how he was going to behave 
about Maisic. . 

Lena's appearance on deck put an end to further discus- 
| sion. Ferrars ted his sister with a harshly boisterous 
=’ | laugh, and his first words showed that he was not aware 


im giv ng a 


one correct 
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night. IFTY NDS paid in C ion Gut-. 
By HEADON HILL. © Here's Mr. Lynden turned up again. Been having & it between — the py of the teothall sence any 
good timo on this merry island, while we were w ing our | competitor wins the hundred pouncs prize in Salt three times 


Guilty Gold,” “ The Zone of Fire,” * Caged,” ete. eyes out over him as shark food,” was all the exp! ion 
he offered. 

SOHSHHOSOSOOSOOOOO 0 0 . looked paler and thi than durin: the 
CHAPTER XXII. voyage out, welcomed Waltcr coldly, ovincing no c osity 
Hrssxix is Busy. as t> what had happened to him while away from the ship, 

or su at his return. But on her brother turning h 
back roseive the announcement of the steward that 
breakfast was ready in the saloon, she placed her finger on 
her lips, and raised hor drooping eyelids to reveal one 

brief flash of warning. P 

During the meal, at which Ferrara, his sister and Walter 
alone were present, the commander of the Sea-Hawk 
markedly abstained from any reference to the business in 
hand, or to the information given him by Walter as to the 
extraordinary state of affairs on tho island. 

Lens, who had been watching furtively, seemed 
relieved by his demcanour, and thenceforward made 2 
nervous effort to join in the trivial conversation, though it 
wus not n success, except 80 far as that it gave Walter an 
opportunity of seeing that à change had come over her. 

rom the sensuous, self-possessed woman who had made 
advances scarcely decent, she had in ono week grown intoa 
highly-strung creaturo whose furced gaiety secmed perilously 
on the verge of Lystoria. 

The ordeal of that brenkfast in the saloon of the Se:-Hawk, 
though it lived for years in the memory of two who partook 
of it, was not unduly prolonged. It was broken by the 
advent of Laban Booth, who camo rapidly down the stairs 
and whispered in the captain’s ear. 

“A boat putting off from tho shore? Good business! ” 
exclaimed Ferrara, rising. I wanted the first overture to 
come from them. It will bo casier to play the virtuous 
trader on board than on shore. I couldn't trust myse'f 
there without a 1 of my Bombay ducks at heel, and their 
ugly faces would spoil the port.” 

11 led the way on deck, the others following, and took a 
long look through his telescope at the boat that had just 
r 2d. L. raden. La begun to think foolin; 

By gad, Lynden, I’ you were us, 
but ph been talking gospel truth,” he exclaimed. Arhe 
thing looks like a stato barge, pulls eight oars, and is 
covered with gold t. They must Lo an oofy lot of 
niggera to put on side like that.” : 

e took another look through the telescope and then 
— it.to Walter. You know the beggars, and I don’t,” 
he nid. Who is the boas in the stern, under tho big um. 
brella? Is that His Majesty, the King of tho Cannihal 
2 who wants to wed tho lady passenger from the 
Tiber?” 

Disgusted with Forrare’ tone, which, under the circum- 
stances, was hardly that of an English gentleman, Walter 
took the glass and scrutinised the oncoming boat. 

No, t is not the so-called Sultan, Zohrab,” he 
replied. “It is Hussein Ali, tho head man I was telling 
you of who has Zohrab under his thnmb—the same who 
sneaked aboard the Sea Hawk in the Albert Dock.” 

“Ah, the —- with peculiar notions of hospi- 
ta- ity, said Ferrara, “ A right-down foxy-looking specimen 
he is, too. Well, it will bea pleacure to meet him and try 
conclusions with him with his own weapons. But = 
mustn't show, Lynden. If Tm to come out topside of him 
in the business between us he will havo to think that the 
ship is hors bya fluke. If he gucased that I'd been poste d 
in the ways of the yee I should have to fight him with all 
my cards on the table.” 

Walter saw tho truth of the remark, and was quick 
to take a hint which he knew would be enforced anyhow. 

In that case I had better get out of sight bofore the 
boat comes alongside,” ho said. I will into my cabin, 
and leave you to deal with Husse:n. But for Heaven's sake, 
Captain Ferrars, remember that an English girl’s honour is 
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o no comment, but continued his scrutiny: within two yards of him as Hussein bent low in homage to 


expect it,” said Ferrars, affecting the same bluff manner, 
(Continued on nezt page.) 
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“You seem ited have a snug place here, though it’s charted \ softly: “I should be conte nt with the palace and whatever 


as unin 


„Ah! you will doubtless have that error roetifled when 
you get to England,” was Hussein's non-committal 
reply. “If you will visit us on shore you will find that we 


are not unworthy of mention on the ma Still, f 
cdi cela J ps. ill, for the 


= ur resources to convey to 
15 hold of your steamer—so heavy is it,” said Hussein, 
tickling his avarice. 

“ It is the treasure from the sunken galleon, for which I 
eee trensu 5 for which pretended 

“ re for w ou to come to search,” 
replied Hussein with bold i irony. “That treasure raised 


seventy 3 ago was the foundation of the kingdom of 
Jogo! all these years much has been spent in the 
ie of the place, for, as you will understand, tho 


necessity for secrecy peacoat 
island. "Dat the bi 
8 which were 


investment outside the 
t haul remains intact the golden 
g conveyed to the — at 


„And what are you hoping to * out of the job. old 
fox? Something more than free quarters and rations on 
the Sea-Hawk, III bet,“ asked Ferrars. 

“The merest trifle, captain; I am prepared to come in as 
the jackal after the lion has fed in return for the refuge you 
will accord mo,” admitted Hussein with one of his insinua- 
— grimaces. They did not, and he knew they did not, 

5 present company in the least, but from foreo of 

he 9 not help making them. 

„Trat's a want too vague, my boy,” Ferrars laughed. 
“ Explain exactly what it is you expect to get.” 

“] was thinking that it might euit you, 7 1 8 you have 
got the golden gates safely aboard, to take them, say, to 
South America to realise,” said Hussein, and he added 
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there is on the Island.“ 


At that moment there came a loud knock at the cabin 
door, and Laban Booth put in his head to say that Walter 


Lynden and Lena Ferrara had sto!en off together in one of 


the ship’s boats. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
DeEstrecrTion or THE Sea-Haub. 


Sven is the working of Fa‘e that as Walter and Lena 
pulled rapidly to shore they became aware of another boat 
in | putting out to. the Sea-Ha ct. Should he intercept or avoid 

t. He waa saved further anxiety on the matter upon ſind- 
ing that the boat bore rapidly down upon him. A few 
minutes later a man stood up in the bow, covered him with 
a revolver and called: Hold, who are vou? 

“ Back, back for your lives,” shouted Walter. There is a 
plot to murder you as goon as you set fcot upon the 
steamer.” 

The man with the revolver hesitated whether to giva the 
order to turn, being more than half convinced that this was 
toh ruse. Lena saw the hesitation ana added her testi- 


“ ett is true,” she cried, “ I am the sister of the captain—the 
man who would murder you all if you gave him the chance 
—I would not tell such a lie as t against my brother. 
Take us to your chief.” 

“To the chore, then. Go first, and at the slightest sign of 
ae I will shoes you hots: 

0 

N could at be found, High and low 8 was 
made but no trace of him could be discovered. The captives 
had brought momentous news and the man in charge of the 
boat’s party that had made the arrest, took the respon- 
ee eee of going direct to the Sultan, who, 
immediately had the two brought before him. He listened 
carefully to all eat had to say. Free frcm the influence 
of Hussein he displayed some manhood. Lena told how at 


that moment some im: t personage of his own country, 
was closeted with r 10 7 


“1 seo, I seo,” said Zohrab, “or rather I am beginning to 
see. Well, vo must act—at least, I must be prepared to 
act. Mirgah Khan, call me your troops and fetch the English | 
ladies to me.” 
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and the Red Cross and Yeomanry Hospitals in South 
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ed Cure for Blotches, spots. 
kinds, Scrofula, Ber * Eczema, Ia 1 Legs, aud all Skin and B 


It is certainly the ünest Blcod Purifier that science and medical skill have brought to 
fore is a real spe Pedal e N yp 2 

2 of Jerful cures effec‘ e pave stan) as one of the 
90 years, and the thow ands of wende 20 he have staniped 
Beware of worthless imitations and substitut> 8. 


There could be no doubt that dawn on the beach! f 
Jogore a fierce conflict raged. ‘The spurts of thane -howed 
that the point of attack was a little to the left of tie landizy 
stage. 

Hewing and hacking the shrieking fugitives so bus: ved 
themselves that but a scant dozen out of fifty Lrushe:l pus 
Walter and Zohrab and gained the shelter of the ecrul>, 
Zohrab tried to rally the terror-stricken men as they tore 
by, but they only s-reamed at him to gave himself, 

Zohrab hurled an English oath after the fying d-: 
and turned to Walter. 

“These curs inelude these who shoul) 
shore end of the subterranean passage.“ 
the enemy, doultlss g guide by 
making for the guard- house, 

But he was mistaken. 

Ferrars had reecived a message. The look-out on the 
Sca-Hawk had come in hot haste to ray a vessel was 
approaching. 

“It is the Sultan’s ciuise:,” 

n under his dark skin. 

„Back to the ship,” yelled Ferrars, for your lives.“ 

In hot haste they tumbled into the beats, Hussein with 
them loudly reviling the fate that had enatched from them 
the prize they held in the hollow of their hands. 

In an incredibly short spaco of time they had bearded 
the Sea-Haick, hoisted the anchor and headed for the open 
sea. If, thought Ferrars, he could get past the incoming 
steamer before they found out the trouble on shore he might 
manage to show a clean pair of bee's. 

But the Tul rar hailed him coming up. 

Ferrars eaid never a word, but kept on full speed ahead, 

Still no word. 

Again the Tulwar fired a blank shot, and turned, for now 
she was chasing. 

The Tulirar sent a blank shot across her bows. 

The Sca-Havk still made no reply, but Ferrars, standing 
on the bridge with his lips hard eet, suddenly turned to 
stone. He had forgotten the mines! He yelled down to the 
engine room, Full speed astern.” 

Too late. 

Whilst the words were on his lips the Sea-Hawk seemed 
to surge clean into the air and shiver into fragments with 
an apfralling noise. 


le guarding the 
he said. 
Hussein, ase 


“See! 


already 


gasped Hussein, turning 
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healing virtues for years. 
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HOME NOTES PAGE. 


A Pace MORE PARTICULARLY FOR LaDIEs8. 


IsOBElI. will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upon house matters, o. far as space 
permits, Envelopes should be marked Home Notes. 


Orange Peel Dried fine ellen powder 
is delicious flavouring for cakes 2 
To Get Rid of Soft Corns, apply alittle 


cotton wool 
soaked in castor oil, and bind it on to the corn with a 
strip of soft rag. 


d grated makes a very 
and grated ma 4 


0 Prevent Steel from Rusting, ree 
bag of quicklime away with the bright ateel goods. 
Scallops are in Season Nov, 3 
by those who seek novelty of dishes. I have heard 
complaints that scallops are always hard. This is 
because they are cooked too fast or insufficiently. 
may be cleaned 


Your White Kid Shoes by rubbing with a 


piece of clean flannel wetted with benzoline. Work 
gently down the shoes, but not to rub the dirtin. When 
clean, hang in the air to dry. Do not carry out this 
process in a room with a fire, a light, or in bright sun- 
shine. (Reply to S. Poi x rox.) 


_ Mashed Potatoes ead rer Fer thane 
in a stew. 


with a little milk or water to moisten, add 

a small piece of butter, pepper and salt. Cover the 

stew-pan closely, and set it over a gentle fire for a 

. rg of an hour. Stir once or twice while cooking. 

hop some parsley and scatter it over the potatoes 
before serving. 

During the 


The Evils of Heating Shoes. \ inter months 


i notice that boots are often heated to such a 

that they smell as if burning. This heat is very injuri - 
ous to the leather, and renders it liable to break, crack, 
and even split till tho boots are ruined. There is no 
doubt that leather which has been made very hot is 
deprived of its vitality and will need grease applied to it 
at once to prevent its being ruined. 


; is particularly good if delicately 
Rice Jelly flaroured and served with sweetened 
whipped cream. Take one ounce of best rice, wash it 
thoroughly. Put a full pint of water on to boil with a 
few strips of le non te ; when it boils add the rice and 
ecok all together till the water is like thick cream. 
Steam off, sweeten to taste, add two tublespoonfuls of 
raisin wine and sherry, colour with saffron, and place in 
sma'l wetted moulds. Turn out to serve, and pilo tho 


cream on each. 
7 „%; makes a good Lenten dish. 
Fish Macaront Throw six ounces of Naples 
macaroni into boiling water, and cook for five minutes; 
Grain dry. Grense a pie-dish, and in it set a layer of 
macaroni, then a layer of cooked fish, flaked and free 
fron skin and bone. Season all with salt and cayenne 
pepper. When the dish is filled the macaroni should be 
on the top, pour some white sauce flavomed with 
aera essence over all, so as to keep it moist, cover 
with a layer of breadcrumbs and bake slowly for half an 


hour. Serve hot. 
zn. Directly the skin 
To Cure a Lare Skin. i, taken off, slit it 
open from head to tail and stretch it ont flat on a board, 
securing it with a few tintacks to keep it in shape. 
Dissc!ve one good toaspoonful of salt, ditto alum in a 
. wineglassful of water. Moisten the skin well. When 
dry again apply a fresh solution of salt and alum. 
Repeat this process three or four times. When the skin 
is dry for the last time. remove the tacks and work the 
akin thoroughly th the hands to soften it. If there 
are several skins und you wish to sew them together, 
cut the skin with a knife ut tho back so that the edges 
are straight. (Reply to CORRESPONDENT.) 


‘To Prevent One Taking Chills, There is 
abst it: there has been a great deal of illness during 
the past few mouths. In fact, some people seem to live 
in a constant state of having “caught a fresh cold.” 
Otbers, on the contrary, whom one would judge to be 
equa'ly robust, seem absolutely free from this unnoy- 
ance, and thia is the secret: Take care of f. 
Artange your clothing so that you 
obtain the maximum amount of warmth 
with the minimum amount of weight. 
Do not allow yourself to become over- 
tired, particularly at night: have a littl 
soup or beef - ten before retiring. Don't 
refuse it because you are not hungry. 
This constant demand for soups may 
tax the imagination of the housewife, 
but she need not worry. Home Norns 
has arranged it all for her by giving away, with this 


the: 
Nettle Shoots, f. rd er- rl ‘teh toed 
the same way as cab sprouts, are exceedingly nice, 
and act as a b!ood-purifier. 


A Shampoo Mixture 


ing: Make a froth of good toile 
the yolk of an egg and a dessertspoonful of 


rosemary. 1 
For Captains’ Sauce, Megane be fable- 
spoonfuls of catsup, also soy, six cloves of garlic, six 
doves of ehallot. 
the boiling vinegar over, and after half un hour 
cateup and soy. 
Dip a flannel into water’ 
To Clean a Bath. ret 4 without allowing it 
to be very wet, cover it with a good crystal soap, ani 
rub it carefully over the article to bo cleaned, scouring 
all the very dirty marks with extra cure. Rinse 


r with warm water, and wipe dry with a clean 
loth. 


Cocoanut Pudding. grated cocoanut with 


four ounces of breadcrumbs, thres ounces of sugar, half 
a pint of milk, and two well-beaten eggs. Pour the 
mixture into a buttered pie-dish, put some bits of butter 
on the top, and kake in a moderate oven. Turn out and 
sift sugar over before serving. (Reply to BAcHELOB.) 


A Mouth Wash 0 aad keep * 


follows: Take two teaepoonfuls of tincture of myrrh, 
one teaspoonful of spirits of camphor, and two pints of 
hot water, in which have been dissolved two n 

packets of patent borax. Put a wineglassful of this 
mixture into a tumbler, fill it with water and use it 


when cleaning the teeth. 
: Whilst boiling rapidly take 
To Clarify Soup. of as much o the or os as 
üble, using a cooking spoon. Throw ina small cup 
of cold water; this will cause all remaining scum to rise, 
which is removed in the same way. Then pass through 
a strainer, return to the sauce-pan, mix an egg and its 
shell with a cup of cold water, add to it a cupful of the 
hot soup; mix, four into the soup, stir, and stand a little 
off the fire to settle. Strain again through a cloth, and 
you will havea transparent “ jelly” stock fit for any 


clear soup. 
For this the follow’ 

A Good Soda Cake. ingredients are 3 
Three - quarters of a pound of flour, three ounces 
of lard or butter, a quarter of a pound of sugar, five 
ounces of currants, ditto sultanas, a piece of candied 
lemon-peel, à quarter of an ounce of carraway seeds, a 
small teuspoonful of carbonate of soda, two nfuls 
of vinegar, and half a pint of milk. Wash and dry the 
currants.and sultanas. Rub the lard into the flour, add 
all the dry ingredients, well mix them, and make into a 
dough with the milk. Add the vinegar, and, if neces- 
sary, a littie moro milk; beat well. Place in a well- 
greased tin, and bake in a moderate oven for one and 
a halftotwo hours. The object of the vinegar is to take 
off the taste of the carbonate of soda. (Reply to 


Sussex.) 
such as you wish to 
For a Marbled Cake. make, 1 feel suro that 
you will have results if you carefully follow tbheso 
directions. ou will — two rate mix- 
tures, so prepare the dry ingredients for both 
pee to adding eggs etc. to either. Tite 
hite Cake.—Work four ounces of flour, two ounces of 
caster sugar, two ounces of butter, and half a teaspoon- 
ful of bal ing powder together. Whisk up two eggs, 
with one gill of milk, adding a pinch of salt. The 
Darker Cake.—Four ounces of 


which is much recom- 
ended is the follow- 
soap. beat it up with 
spirits of 


add the 


flour, two ounces of 
lespoonful of 


together with a wooden s greased tin 
ready, drop the mixture in by alternate spoonfuls, and 
add thin slices of-citron now and then between the two 
colours. Bake in a moderate oven till thoroughly 
cooked ; use a square tin for this so as to cut neat slices 
for serving. Another variety 
may be made by colouring the 
lighter coloured cake with 
some cochineal. (Reply to 
DEMPSEY.) 


week's issue, free of charge, a booklet containing 


recipes for 130 soups. If you have not it already, order 
it at once, and keep it by you. The demand is bound 
to exceed the supply. 
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HINTS TO SMALL INVESTORS. 


Under this heading we intend to reply to letters upon auh. 
jects connected with the investment of money. We rhall give 
careful consideration to every question submitted to us. 
Letters to be answered in the next possible issue must reach us 
not later than the first post on Tuesday morning and bs 
addressed to the Investment Editor, “ Pearson’s Weekly,” 
Henrietta Street, London, . C. 


SMALL investors who have their money locked up in Homa 
Rails will do well to trausfer their savings to a less 
a source of interest. Shareholders in the 
English railway industry have much to grumble about at 
the results of the last half of 1899, and there is little likeli- 
hood of a more cheerful history for 51900. Towards the 
latter half of the year rates in the money market are sure to 
rise, and there be a tion of the “ agi of a 
few months ago. This will naturally lowerthe prices of 
Home Rails, so that stockholders who retain their 
holdings will see a depreciation of their capital. 

Last week one or two industrials and Indian m'ning 
shares were mentioned in Pearson’s Weekly as specially 
suitable for investment at the present time. Certainly the 
industrial market presents many op nities, and if 
investors aro ly keen on choosing investments on 
the same level of respectability as Home Railways, they 
might do worse than turn attention to some of the lending 
Bank shares. Lloyds, for example, now stand at 34, and 
are an excellent investment at that price. Whilst gilt edg. 
securities, like Consols and other Government Stocks and 
Home Rails, aro adverecly affected by money stringency, 
such conditions are all in favour of banking companies. 
Lloyds’ shares were a short while ago at 32, and there is 
little doubt that the negotiations between the Law Courts 
Branch of that institution and Mr. Hooley, which cam: t., 
light at the examination in bankruptcy of tho latter, had 
anything but a favourable effect on these shares. But all 
that is now and under the present go- ahead 
management Lloyds shares should seo a considerable 
advance. One or two of our readers have asked questions 
regarding their holdings in the Bank of India, 
which is also a good investment. Parr's Bank shares are 
likely to go better. 

Aone the miscellaneous shares in the Industrial ssction 
thero are many excellent 1 which seldom come 
under the eye of the outsider. Borax Consolidated Pre- 
feronce and Dobontures are likely to bo a favourite market 
before long. The six per cent. preference shares of Henry 
Hermann, the well-known timber firm, who, by the way, 
have lately received biz orders from the Government. 
can bo bought at a slight discount, and are a sound, 
high - yielding investment. The Bovril Company has 
come in for a lot of criticism, but this has only tended t 
keep the price of the Preference shares at a comparatively 
low figure, and, a3 tho dividend is ically assured, 
they may be said to be well worth picking up at about par. 
Bearing in mind what wo said last week about drapery 
companies, readers of Peavson’s Weekly have already a fine 
list to choose from. 

A worp or two regarding the mining markets will not J 
out of place. Mattors progress so rapidly in South African 
that it is impossible to say what may be the tone of th: 
market by tho time this is in print. But small 
investors must bo extremely careful in making their 
choice. Land companies or companies that do not 
depend on the . of a working mine, probably 
mutilated by tho „ are tho speculations. 
Henderson’s Transvaal Estates, in which there is a 
big market, is a concern which has splendid land pro- 
perties. It owns also over 120,000 shares in the Boks! urg 
Gold mine, and here you have tho class of mine whiel. 
makes the test lation at the present time. Situated 
in the heart of the gold lands, surrounded by well-know2 
and mines, the Boksburg was not sufficiently do- 


veloped to be vulnerable by the at the commencement 
of the war. The shares are also largely owned by tl:e 
Anglo-French Exploration Company, another likely invest- 


ment under the control of the Farrers. 


PERSONAL ADVICE TO INVESTORS. 

„Coupon.“ —Lipton’s aro quote lata trifle over 2}.—P. T. W. wil 
find whet he ures quoted in the Financial fimes.——R. A. M. ne: 
not ho over anxious about tho position financially; it is the system w, 

C. A. will be in a 


dis‘ike.——A safe position.. Jc 1.1 can hold 
Bu mos Ayrcs Belgrano tric Tram ——Q. K. L.—In th: 
Post Office Sa Bank. Working Man.”—Better consult « 
eolicitor.——M London and Westm'nster Banks are tho bett r. 
— Cymro.”—We do not either.——W.. F.— The share; 
are speculative. You might do better than Loans, 3 far a 
inf —T. L.—Harrod’s Ordinary od _to_hold.— 


terest goes. 8 are g . 

F. G. P.—We do not recommend one of the list.—‘ En Doute.“ — 

Have nothing to do with brokers who advertise. M. A. J.— 

The to the Provident Association of London is tha“ 
company surrender valu: 

on its policies. _—E. R. B.— The Chariug Cross is a m. ne 

lenders ee M.—We do not advise you to buy Hunnan - 
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Outside tho medical profession few 
fersons are better qualified to judge of 


latient day and night, and watches care - 
fully every symptom, both favourable 
and unfavourable. It is the duty of the 
nurse to watch the effect of the medicines 
administered, and to report to the doctor 
everything observed. Consequently, we 


€xperience with much gratification. 


“24 John Street, Oxford Street, 
“ Southampton, 
“ February 19th, 1899. 
“Dear Sirs,—I have great pleasure in 
stating that in my eleven years’ ex- 
Ferience as a graduate male nurse, in the 
many cases in which I have tried Scott’s 


sthma, bronchitis, and consumption, as 
think it both strengthens and heals 
e lungs, I think it always one's duty 


A Graduate 
Male Nurse 


says Scott’s Emulsion has done 
much good in all cases where 
he has tried it. 


‘J. AUSTIN K. LEWIS. 
(rom u Photograph.) 


if he knows a good thing to let others 
know it also. ours very faithfully, 
(Signed) “J. Austin E. Lewis.” 
Mr. Lewis is unquestionably right in 
the view he takes of making a good 
thing known to others, Think of the 
good done to hundreds of thousands of 
persons by making known to them a 
standard remedy like Scott’s Emulsion. 
The benefits are so great that it is 
impossible to estimate them. Scott's 
Emulsion is not a secret remedy ; people 
know what they are taking when they 
buy it, and they know what they are 
recommending when they testify to its 
merits. Scott's Emulsion is the most 
palatable and easiest form of cod - liver 
oil, combined with hypophosphites and 
glycerine. It does not even disturb the 
digestion of a baby, and it gives flesh 
and strength when all other remedies are 
of no avail. It is certainly a good thing to 
make such a remedy known far and wide. 
Tou can obtain a sample of Scott's 
Emulsion by sending threepence to cover 
postage to Scott & Bowne Limited, 
Manufacturing Chemists, 95 Great 
Saffron Hill, London, E.C., and men- 
tioning this paper. All chemists sell 
Scott's Emulsion. 


 UNCOPYABLE 


Convalescence. 


After Influenza, Feverish Colds, 
and other exhausting Illness. 


How to regain lost Strength is one cf the most troublesome problems a 
Medical man is called upon to deal with. Disease itself 
soon passes away, but in nearly every instance some 
obstinacy is left behind. Influenza, for instance, vields 
to a well-direeted forin of treatment, but the after feel- 
ings of Languor, Depression, and Loss of Strength, are 
indeed obstinate troubles to permanently remove. 

These are just the cases at Guy's Ton‘e proves 89 
Useful. This is not surprising when it is borne in 
mind that this Valuable Medicine actually strengthens 
the walls of the Stomach, the very organ that is called 
upon to supply the Frame with sufficient Nourishment 
to maintain Health as well as to build up the Syst an 
generally. Nothing is so conducive to Health of Body 
and Vigour of Mind as this safe aud reliable Vegetable 
Tonic. 

If you are Pale, Anemic, or very Thin, or have 
become Weakened by Overwork, Worry, or Illness, 
fortify your System and reinforce your Strength by the 
use of Guy's Tonic. Remember, ordinary tonics will 
not do, it must be this Nourishing Vegetable Prepara- 
tion. Guy’s Tonic contains certain strengthening pro- 
perties peculiar to itself. It is rich in the exact material 
needed to bring back lost Strength. 


** Vitalizes the System."’ Delicate Health.“ 


Mr. B. Howarp, the Evangelist, of | Mr. Cartes T. Mace, of 5 Bruns. 
ge oe Earl's Croome, Worcester- wick Terrace, Brunswick Road, North- 
After a bad turn of Influenza Tkaow ie. 897 wit th bern in Alten 
“nothing on earth so suitable as Guy’s | wy e has been in delicate 
“Tonic to build up the wreckage, Vita- “Health for some year-, and was 
“lise the System, and give one Nerve “recently attacked with Influonza, 
“Force. When I received the Tonic I | “which left her very Wea’. I advised 
V “her to try a bottle cof Guy's Tonic. 
“ bottles of Guy’s Tonic are to be sold | vane 5 10 better, cate better. 
“for 2s. 9d. the Pablic will find Guy's: and is a living Testimonial to your 
“Tonic not only Best but Cheapest.” “Valuable medi-ine.” 


Doctors Recommend Guy’s Ton! c. 


Epwin H. Srovt, Esq., Manager of the Review of Revicws, “ Mowbray Honse,' 
Norfolk Street, Strand. London, W. C., writes: „ 
«I often uso Guy’s Tonic myself with advantage, and our Family Doctor f. equently 
“ prescribes it as one of the best Tonics he can give.” 
Mrs. Hewson, of “Rokeby,” Christchurch Road, Tulse Hill, London, S. W., 
writes : 
Guys Tonic is the best Medicine I take. My doctor speaks very highly of Guy’s 
“Tonic, and often recommends it.” 


Popularity of Guy’s Tonic Proved. 


The Manager of Parke's Drug Stores, Electric Avenue, Brixton, S. W., says: 
“The sale of Guy's Tonic has been so great that it has been a case of almost 
nothing but Guy’s.’” 
at Francis & Sons Ltd., High Road, Balham, S. W., says: 
“T have sold a sarge quantity of Guy's Tonic and find the demand increasing. 
“Twas down at Taunton recently, acting for a large chemist, and I noticed 
“Guy’s Tonic had a tremendous turnover. Customers spoke well of it, and 
“Doctors recommended it.” 
Mr. Freke, Chemist, 378 Coldharbour Lane, Brixton, S. W.: 
“Personally I think well of Guy's Tonic, and the sale is certainly satisfactory.” 
The Manager of Parke's Drug Stores, High Road, Balham, S. W., says: 
“On an average he sells a gross of Guy's Tonic per month, and that customers 
peak well of it.” 
The Drug Stores, Battersea Park Road, S. W.: 
“We have had a good sale of Guy's Tonic, and I hear some very favourable 
“ reports about it from my customers.” 
Mr. Farmer, Chemist, High Street, Putney, S. W.: 
“Decidedly Guy’s Tonic is a good thing.” 
Chapman's Stores, High Road, Balham, S. W.: 
We are at present selling more Guy's Tonic than any other medicine.” 
A new size (Six Ounce) Bottle of Guy’s Tonic, price 1s. Id., is now on 
Sale at all Chemists and Stores. ; 


The 


NOBODY can sell the celebrated package coutaining 


as advertised for years by the 


a com 
8 


assortment of crockery, includi 


Please send a Post-card for Lists first 
and te what you are buying. 
Agents are Wanted Everywhere. 
All letters an’ Post-cards to the 


HANLEY, STAFFORDSHIRE. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Everything is copied nowadays—well, very nearly everything. 


100 Pieces for £1 Is. 
PEARSON POTTERY co., HANLEY. 


100 pieces of China and Earthenware for a cuinen eniain. 

te best Earthenware Dinner Service of 0 pieces, 
‘ea Servico of pieces fluished in gol, with a 
useful cg Jugs, Cups and 
Saucers, Bowls, Pie-dishes, &c., that are useful in any home, 


PEARSON POTTERY co., 


ee a = 
* N 
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J. K. J. asks: Has there ever been a case of a woman, a few of the men walkin forward unarmed towards 

2 T E * after divoreing one husband and another, enemy. In doing that was a chance of these 

employing her first spouse as a servant ? friend of messengers being unintentionally molested, and in 

THO U GHT EN CH KN GE mine declares rari #4 has worked in Texas with a order to attract attention to what they were actually 
, man who occupied this extraordinary position.” doing these men would wave something. Now, as most 

A gold-plated pencil-case will be awarded to each person in this there is nothing incredible. A few standards and flags are of coloured material, a white 
whose letter is dealt with on this page. months ago, when staying in the famous mining town flag or cloth woul suggest itself as being the be.t 


—=—_—_—__—————— of Rossland, in Britis lumbia, I personally came for the purpose, and from this it is easy to conceive 
Tirep ScorcHER wants a reform in the English sys- across a still more situation. The hotel at | that white would. be generally adopted on such 
tem of pawnbroking. He wants it done on the French | which I stayed was owned by a woman and managed | occasions. Once begun, the practice would spread; 
system. If be lived in France and was going away | by her hus d. He was fourth spouse she had and now a white * universally recognised as 
on a long journey he would just take his bicycle to] captured, and either by chance, or more E a flag of truce. . To t , word! truce” is ascribed the 
the Government pawnshop, raise a small loan on it, | because she was a woman of some wealth, all her three same origin as “truth” by some philologists, so that 
and go away secure in the belief that hig machine | former husbands had come to her for employment. the use of white—the emblem of 1 —is very suit- 
would be perfectly safe in the responsible hands of | One was head-waiter—as independent and disa, ble | able. The white flag is the royal flag o the Bourbons, 
the State, and that the storage of it would only cost him] a8 ‘Western waiters can be—another, whose nature was and it was the refusal, in 1871, to give u the white fla 
the few pence intercst that he would have to pay on] more congenial, dispensed rye whiskies and cocktails | in favour of the tricolour that practically put an en 
the loan. There certainly is a sweet sim-| across the bar, and the third, whom I never saw out of | to the chances of the Comte de Chambord becouing 
plicity about this system which commends itself to] _ his great fur overcoat and e drove the little King of France. 
the prudent and thrifty mind, but if cyclists would | wooden box that went by the dignifisd name of station | «waar is the ‘ Celestial Telescope ? is what Astro 
only combine they could get even cheaper storage bus. They all a to be on terms of the utmost | ould like to know. “I have seen it 8 tint & 
than that. It is notorious that all propositions for friendship with the man who had superseded them ; if 8 tated 
the registration and taxation of bicycles have fallen there was a question of envy it was entirely I should fifty 5 in aatto- 
to the ground simply because the bicycle vote would say on bis part. el nt as you iagly suppose 
be strong enough tot urn a General Election. Obviously, INS again call my readers’ attention to the fact that but a fi iet of the gold fish, It gets its sd 
then, if cy 5 . * a great number of inquiries in respect to the war, from its enormous goggle-eyes, which are set nearly 
insurance of their machines from the Chancellor. 0 which reach me daily, are answered in the columns.of or quite on top of its head fish whose eyes are 
the Exchequer, he would er i * Med bg — = the ILLUSTRATED Wan News, 2 paper which is thus situated, the or the flounder, for example. 
PCC e Nee 
4 8 “Ig i unseen danger from below ; this 
cabs and omnibuses and privute carriages, and to have Is it a fact that, on the average, yon Mave 5 one, how. : rue — the f swiniming 


, i Alaa. : 
ane 9 ot however, that my io, win G ai tatistice show that generally keeps near the surface of the water. In 
bicycles in France, and sometimes the State takes only 413 of 1,000 males reach recone of fifty, while Gauss bec . and F 55 . 
ye ot only of the bicycle, but of the cyclist too. more than 500 of 1,000 females that age. But g objects, and it often misses the most tempt- 
ee e * 7 it does not hold good as a rule, although the figures ing moreels if they happen to be floa below it. It 
Nong of the photographs submitted in the last! for centenarians in various countries seem toconfirm | is the most “fancy ” fish’produced and intended to 


“Picture” competition were very „ and the 1 3 583 females to | differ as much as le from its common brethren : 
Picture 21 dnl been divided between He. B. L. Tiel ake FF * among other . 
enderson, Kildaire House, Crawfordsburn, Go.] arxians seven are women ; while recent mortality returns | ™ patches of black. 
Down, and Mr. J. R. Wall, Tatarimaka, Taranaki, | of people over one hundred years old proved that out | Ir is the opinion of J. G. that the inventors of the 
New Zealand, —— 2 far away the of ty-one, there were sixteen women. present day are paying far too much attention to the 
most interesting © . „Two of us have been arguing the question whether a elaboration of instruments of slaughter, while scarcely 
4 conREsPONDENT who calls himself Q.C., — man who ean talk—I use the word in a limited sense @ single successful implement has been devised for 
for the reason that he is not in any way 9 —is an acquisition at a social gathering. Ono says yes, protecting the individual soldier against the bullets 
with the legal profession, propos the following: | the other says no. Would you mind giving usyour | of the enemy. J. G. suggests in all seriousness that 
“Many barristers must, in ordinary course of inion?” This reaches me from TALKEE. — ſdttme skin of the crocodile should be taken and made 
things, defend persons whom they know to be guilty. falk, like music, depends upon the quality. The | into jackets and helmets, as he is convinced that this 
Now, is this honest ? Would it not be more correct | man who can talk well is of a different species from method would save many lives that are at present 
to decline the brief ? T question whether | that of the man who talks a great deal, and to talk unnecessarily lost: He is convinced that the scaly 
many counsel u tually know whether their clients ure] well does not mean merely to articulate properly, skin is bullet proof, and that this knowledge would 
innocent or guilty, although they form their own] but to talk sensibly and instructively. The man wn] give the British soldier more courage if he worea suit 
cpinion. It is only fair that when a person is] gan tell amusing stories is entertaining for a time or of this sort on his vital parts as a saf 
accused of a crime or misdemeanour that he should | in small doses at intervals, but when he monopo-| ——Have any of my readers any other suggestions 
have his side of the 2 set forth in the best] lisses the attention of the company for the whole | to make on very feasible and probable rip 
sible manner, and this is the barrister's work; the | evening he becomes rather more of a nuisance than tion? If so, send them along. 


egt tleman turns every point to advantage, and 
Wed client in the most favourable light, — — a pleasure. Of course, the conversation must suit the 


2 4 — ͤ ee ——⅛—. 
places his zds te make things look as unfavourable ss | vould e instance, | pESULT OF FOOTBALL COMPETITION—No. 28. 


possible. In this way everything that can be said for] it he kept to hard dry facts; i — 
and against is placed lefore the judge and jury, 3 5 poe 80 15 era No competitor was correct in this competition, and 
enabling the latter, with the assistance of the former, language or he is voted a bore. The“ git ef the | the £50 consolation gift has been divided among the 


to arrive at a just decision. Ifa barrister refused to] gab, so much prized by many people, ought to be following : 
hich teuehes 


plead, and threw up his brief because he had a f 1 George $5 Milton Street, West ; A. H. Edwards, 
suspicion that the man was guilty, the accused acoompanied by the E. bas Mid encagl. The indi. | 2 Abeton Road. . Leg. ig ber Sete adit; Wee. Murra, 
would be placed in an unfair position, for be would] vidual who can only talk commonplaces is often a | 15 Sinith Street, Govanbill, Glaszow; J. Brown 4% Grange Boal, 
have no one to defend bim. Even where a criminal] nuisance, no matter how well he may speak from an Smethwick, Birmingham ; Bites, 235 Chara Street. 
is caught red-handed, it is only fair that his case] elooutionist 's point of view, for he becomes conceited,” — eo oh, i Aan. Terkehre; Nan 
should be presented to the best advantage. as other- and thinks that becausa he likes to hear his voice | Aytto™ U Westbourne 72 Hessle Road, Hull; J. 8. Byun. 
wise the sentence might be disproportionate. other people must like it also. 21 Abbots Rood, E. Ham. KE.) A. 3. Williams, 2 er ‘Terrace, 
Teve Berrisner writes: “I see in a recent issue that | Northampions Wi 02-0) 306 Edward Hood, r le: 

RESULT OF TALKING PUZZLE COMPETITION. But chant the praises of the American hair-dresser. | Edwards, 7 Hendon Rood, Birmingham ; R. wand, 
5 e Street. Raunds, 


— ut with all his superority, is it that he has not | Hillside, Worlingham, Burrey nil. 
THE Talking Puzzle Competition, which closed at the learnt to use rote brush? You ee Teer Be. Ter Kensington, W. F. J. Fagierd. I. f. Harl 
ona of 5 = hea task in 3 the — 2. J. K Jam 00 Buchaall Ber 
long lists of words sent in y competitors. first States! = once ventured to make Stage. 8. J. viet, Lianeey 1 85 1 Jol 
79 of me 875 1 . pe — meh the same remark cco heehee York. 1 Tice a Stevens, ‘Baliston, E fe Bl. 
Bot age, Toll Cross, Ww; a e followi sai idering well ahead skers, 85 White Lee Road, Swinton, Notherham; W. a 
competitors bare had £50 in consolations of £1 each | most things it was surprising that they y, wero im | Cosham, Hants; Frank King, ¢ Flounce Boa, Bromley, Kent. 


255 3 Road, Brockley, g,. Wood, 23 Bt. ee se oe ee 1 75 5 a 
. Gre sun, en „8. E.; ech “ T guess we gave ars ago any- 

Andrew's Square, Hastings ; lg, Se. Eg f. . bete 0 Wood | Way.” The truth is they — it did more ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 

Beret, Sheerness 1. Peace eea Gen F. S. Young, 315 hae en aot F 7, howerse, Tam olt per inch, Per insertion. . £2 0 0 
oa] Ne d Das brech, F. ; 5 “4 — enough to consider it a luxury. I like it Pull pose facing Rage of matter, either 

MoH. Senior, 9 ied BR ag 26. Hooves — lectin: when you get i= head doubled down so that you white paper or nd or page of cover, or 

Craig’ 7, Don, . g. Wala Boss, 1 Bes Road, | can t move and the man pla smooths the back of | . d page, per insertion =. == =u 8 9 
n . e llingtom, 26 Portugal Place, Cam- Pour neck with these revol bristles which are like | alt ” — 2 222 
Mrs, Adamson, 27a Clifton 22. 2 I. Pebens, 5 Milner à million cats clawing, and then runs lightly over the — 2 2 Se ee 2 a 4 
Road, Meersl took Bonk, nest . gel an ifi J. Roberts, Roral Hotel, bead and makes a parting down your ele It's Tenth page 5 — „ 2 210 8 
Payne, Napton-on-Hill, near Rugby ; J. Wallington, 771 Portugal Place so soothing. J like to fell it ing one’s ears and | Trent vas „ ao — 


2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 


dee C. Tazlor, 35 Bow Rad, London, E.; John Hr, . the hair out in handfuls American . 
Vins, i Bournemouth ; Rev. J. — 1 When a — — treats him like that he shoots. vice ee Biper cont, for i, 10for 38,3 

4 All advertisements aße subject to approval. proprietors reserve ths 
So the Star and Stripe barbers gave the machine- | right to hold over or suspend the insertion of any advertisoment without 
reenw £0 erty 2 Moss . $ brush up. 24 ie sor . other Nee om order. alt — how'd be 
Friory, Pert Nara. Mane Mrs. E. Geynn, Nen Pronpeen; T. O. P. would like to know the origin of the white flag | Henrietta Btrect, London, WC. 7 nn 

Joh 1 Mrs. flag of truce, and when it was first used by the 

Rev. Jobn Morgan, Kearsley Moor Vicarage, Farnworth, Bolton; Mire. as a tag Offices: Huwnietta Staxet, Loxrox, W. C. 


f are ; ; 
Beets; e . Benth He tam East 2 . no really authentic records on these points. In Registered Telegraphic Address 


Fa we de Brixton . W. — ö pices mes a no flags 2 2 present sense “Humovursome, Lox ox.“ 
5 8 ; : Worcester word; a p oo th was attached . THOMPSO . n sy 
Geo, Street, ee Liverpool; . f. Write: 118 ators Mad Beall | tio two sticks or poles, and carried with the army as a e. e 


„N 

Heath, Birmingham; Emyly, Garoagh, Co. Derry, Ireland; B. rallying point, similar to the banners wh one | Street), added: (7 King William Street), and Cape Toru (SB Loop Street). 

Rogers, 2 . Boe. Lal e ee Bucks W. Wathen , in processions The need for a truce or armis r Neal's Library, 248 Rue Rivoli, 

— Lreädar! Geo. A. Gent, Curr sump, Ire'and ; Jas, Lewis, tice must have made iteelf felt very early in — 
; Lect of man, and in all probability 


1 
a Cam: 
* 9 Marble Ter dyssul, South Wales N. Elwick a 
" Nichols, 8 A the histo- . 
Road, 2 1 Meat ire ichols, Ingoldsty venue, Longsight, the desire for a tion of hostilitics ifested Printed 7 Published by C. — hata E 


N The Twentieth Century Begins on January ist, 1901. 
— ́ — ree pes I ITS INV P. W., ITS SO. . a ee 0 
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WEEK ENDING 
MarcH 10, 1900. 


postage Gd. extra, Beat Electro 
strong trame and periect finish. 
ery and Electro Plate contaluing 
nality and finish. Pric:, 30. 


Can 
1 COFFEE 
7 | BEST 


‘QUEEN’ 10/6 TEA PoT 


MOMENT’S NOTICE. 
oe | HAIR DESTROYED: 


gend me an envelope stampe ani addressed) and 
1 will tell you how to re: all auperfiuous hair 


a eS 


„ „end m.. Adrien. in 
ing Ff confidence, Mixx R. L. (Re 11S Oxford Street, 


cost! 
2d a as 

e VARICOCELE 

Nate if for 
erred. Every man suffering from Varicocele ami tbe 

alhed troubles shoul’ send for 1 
„ [describing their Causes, Symptoms, Re 

— Successful and 1 ; 
out surgical operation, or the use of cumbcr- 
some trusses and electrical appliances. WII 
be sent sealed, post free, three stamps. 


F: MURRAY, 7 Southampton Row, } 
London, W.C. * = 


| 
— A S OF 
Tolle duch DELICIOUS COFFEE 
Money ATA 


Psy 


JOHN WALSH (F DEPT.), HIGH STREET, SHEFFIELD. 


. 8 5 
Invaluable. USEFUL FOR HOME, FOR TRAVEL- 
ES 


tina, OR FOR PRESENTS. DIRECT FROM MANUFACTORY.. 


3 1 11 78 BEODING, 
FOR YOUR COUGH? Bendrome adv. 3 —— I CUBE FITS. 
dour, Jets. — — 2 ou are not asked to spend any money 
DR. GABRIEL, u. b, L f. C . E = eam ̃ = 1 


— 


asked to do is to send 


wish to face the 3 from Routh Park, Cardif, Sept. 26th: 
battle of life with 
: recommend are 8, 8 sCelinicta Como. 2 
sustained exertion, V 2 ts bo! 122 „ Carriage Paid. Packed Free. Dudens for Cas ROVAL AJAX CYCLES 
: | CHARLES RILEY, Albert st. Birmingham. | aX 2 
— THE 
Read, Liverpool, (Kstablixhed — 
market. Has a Geld Action, which renders it equal to the finest stylo, pen DRUNKENNESS 
post free, Plain 3/6, Gold mounted /. Obtain of your stationer, or send postal S Se 3 1 


Peckham, „nd v. Address, { fidence, 
Road, . . Write for Catalogue of other kinds EK. wo U — Lende N. 


„FROM THE FRONT. 


A Letter from SERGT. F. BOWTELL, iat Royal Munster Fusiliers, 
South African Field Force, Witteputs, 
CONCLUDES AS FOLLOWS: A 


The Express English Lever Watch is keeping 
excellent time, I don’t know what I should do without 
it, as all other wat@hes have gone wrong out here 
owing to the intense heat.” 


Please don't send more than 5s. to 
. start with, J. G. Graves will then 
a forward his World · renowned Success: 


The ‘EXPRESS’ Lever, 
. 108. Od. 
Guaranteed British Manufacture 
4 throughont, and Warranted for Seven 

alue. (Tears. Massive Sterling Silver Cases, 
Brass & Wood Wind, Musical Boxes and all the Latest Improvements. 


q fi 
4 2 
, Carr, Catalogue free. If yon are with the watch fal 
. & 60., 7 South St., London, E.C. you ies complete the purchase in 
N nine more monthly instalments of 5s. . 
N RAVAIS’ RON (nit ) If you are not satisfied, return the . 
' vals, watch, and your deposit will be 
ti CONCENTRATED DROPS cures | instantly refanded. i 
Gaba Paieness, Consumption. You “dont buy a pig in a poke.” 
iH)! : Poorness of Blood, etc. You are completely sati or you do 
BRAVAIS’ [ROW 1s prese uot part with a copper. 
. Mes Gatsiogus of Watches, Jowel- 
Mas saither Taste nor Smell ler, Clocks, Sheffield Cutlery @ Pads. de. 
WANTED.—Y. Men who intreduce ir fri 
gung can i our gocds to the ends. Good 


mn. Write for 
J. @ GRAVES, Dept. 23; Division St., SHEFFIELD. 
—— —28—— SOD 


“Who made your Costume, my pretty Maid ? 


Arthur Campbell & Company, 


N * she said. 
This Superior Tallor- Built Costume, 


Guaranteed Cut and Built bp e Tailors, 
onty 12/7 R 


3 Worth » Guinea aud o Bail, is ! the Beautifal Colours of the 
CELEBRATED CAMP BRAIDED;. VELVET 
COLLAR, JACKET LINED 

* Gkirts, $8, 40, & inches. 
To own measurements, 1/6 extra. 


we SKIRT ALONE, 5/6. K . 
SEND „DA for our Handsome Illustrated Catalogue of 
O-DAY Tudor. built COSTUMES, CAPES and 
COA’ to Ladies’ own measurements, POST FREE. 

Please. mettion PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 
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machine shou:d be 
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GLOBE CoO. P 
70 Holborn Viedset, kes Ke | 3 


Diso Liver. and Female Ailments. 
In Boxes Te, 1id., and 20. Od. each, with full directions. . 
THE te. IIa. BOX CONTAINS 56 PILLS. 


| The Sale is Dew Six Million Boxes Yearly. 
Prepared only by the 


Propristor— 
| #| ('4OMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 
. Sold by all Druggista and Patent Medicine Dealer Everywhere. 


— — — 


II CADOGAR. — 
ARTHUR CAMPBELL 4 co., Manufacturers, 
8 ST: PAULS CHURCHYARD, LON DON. E.C. 


Wirz num 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY.- | Wass prope 


wi „ not have Value for Money? — 
MITCHELL’S | , y - Betablishea 
df 


“PRIZE CROP’ ore eet! 
5 8 ase.) you a Cold? 
- Choice Virginia * „ 1 at 15 | was REWOVE rr, 


CIGARETTES, Winging ee 


